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For Primary Grade Color Work— 


Milton Bradley’s We-Rell Crayon 


This crayon, of the famous Bradley Tru- 
Tone series, is ideal for early art education. It 
is shaped for easy holding by little fingers, and 
longer usage, because of its non-rolling feature. 


aaa NO-ROLL is an over-size, semi-round cray- 
on, 4 inches long. It has a flattened section which prevents 
rolling when placed on a desk or easel tray. The value of 
this unique design is obvious. It means longer life as dan- 
ger of breakage is lessened; and the flat side makes it easier 
for small hands to hold. 


NO-ROLL is a substantial crayon of quality. It is smooth 
marking, free from grit, with excellent color value and per- 
fect blending texture. 


The eight-color, lift-lid box illustrated contains one cray- 
on each of Red, Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and 
Black, each wrapped in paper of its own color. 

You'll like NO-ROLL crayons, and a trial will convince 
you that the no-roll feature is a measure of economy and 
convenience. Price, per box, $0.25 


MILTON BRADLEY'S FINGER PAINT 


The perfect medium for first color work steps in primary, 
and for advanced studies in higher school grades. It is 
smooth in texture and free from lumpiness. It spreads eas- 

Put up in sets, as follows: 

SET A — Six 8-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black; 24 sheets Fin- 
ger Paint paper, size 15')" x 20'2”; six spatulas and 
instructions for use. In box with cut-out build-up. 

Price, per set, $3.60 


SET C— Six 2-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown and Black; 12 sheets of Finger Paint paper, size 15!2” x 
20!',”; six spatulas, and instructions for use. In box 


build-up. 


Milton Bradley Company — Springfield, Mass. 
CHICAGO: 811 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK: 200 FIFTH AVE. 


Price, per set, $1.40 
MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS AND PAINTS ARE SOLD BY 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS IN COLOR 


ily, washes cleanly from hands or clothing, and is harmless 
to the skin. Its color values are of superior quality and mix 
perfectly for blending into additional colors. 


SET B— Six 4-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black; 12 sheets of 
Finger Paint paper, size 15!'2” x 20!',”; six spatulas 
and instructions for use. In box with cut-out build-up. 

Price, per set, $2.29 
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example: a_ child 
may see on his work- 
sheet the direction 
“Color tree 
green.’’ He may 
know only the word 
*‘color.’’ He will be 
able to find ‘‘one’’ 
on the Number 
chart, ‘“‘tree’’ on the 
Picture dictionary, 
and ‘‘green’’ on the 
Color chart. 


Green green 


Yellow yellow 


NUMBER WorRDS 


Number Words from one through ten with 

Color Words and picture symbols to be col- 
ored by ceacher. 

Action Words and action figures. : 

Picture Dictionary with words and pictures 
arranged alphabetically. 

Vowel Letters with long and short sounds and 
key words and pictures. 


18 Wall Charts, 
$3.00 postpaid 


2. Two two 


7. Seven seven 
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elf-Helps in Reading | || 
FIVE SEATWORK BOOKS FOR HECTOGRAPHING 
ooth Each book in the series includes an introduction 
per- on the subject of Beginning Reading together 
with suggestions for the use of the seatwork | 
_— pages. Plates are printed in hectograph ink, and 1 
and yield excellent copies. 4 
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and 


Book 1— Reading Readiness for Beginners 


$0.25 
30.25 First in the series is one on beginning readiness. What teacher ever has ey elds 
enough material for this level? How do you know when children are Book iv— Word, Phrase and Sentence Building 
ready to read? These pages will help you in diagnosing children’s readi- 
ness and will help you to guide those who are not ready. Pages for de- “ 
veloping visual and auditory discrimination, motor co-ordination, SECOND AND THIRD READER LEVEL 
nless sequence and grouping will be found a boon to the busy teacher. Since children by this time have such a wide range of interests and 
o— ’ P abilities the materials in Book IV also have a wide range in difficulty 
mix 48 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 and activities. The work of vocabulary building is continued with 
. increased work on word analysis but with a greater emphasis on word 
vs meanings. Teachers will find this book most helpful if pages are selected 
aes a with individual pupil needs in mind rather than by taking the pages 
Book ll —_ The Initial Stage of Reading in sequence from the book. Language usage is closely correlated with 
Red reading. 
sete 48 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 
oe PRE-PRIMER AND PRIMER LEVEL 
‘ontee Second in the series is a book of tests and practice exercises for pre- 
d-up. primer and primer levels. are awe a Book R di T d di 
2) OF vocabulary and to develop some independence in reading. The materials _ 
$2.29 in Book II fall under these catagories: Building Basic Sight Vocabulary ed ing or nderstan ing 


by Following Dotted Lines, Matching Exercises, etc.; Building Basic 
Vocabulary by Word Analysis, Initial Consonant Sounds, Rhyming 
Words, etc.; Reading for Understanding, Following Directions, Reading 
for Details, etc. 


48 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 


Book Ill— Vocabulary Building and Comprehension 


SECOND AND THIRD READER LEVEL 
The fifth and last book in the series is composed of tests and exercises 
for reading comprehension. Stories of the Seasons, Animals, Circus, 
Holland, Cotton and Patriotic Holidays are to be found in the content 
as well as a group of stories for enjoyment. The exercises have been 
carefully selected as to type and variety. 


48 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, Darien, Conn. 


: Please send me the complete “‘Self-Helps im Reading”’ series, 
‘he ma in this book extend the pupils powers of independent Th: ae $3: abe 4 
thinking, and improve their work habits and abilities. Attention is | 
given to enlarging basic vocabulary, increasing powers of word attack, O) Boo — $1. Q Boo — $1. 
and to reading for understanding. The content centers around Mother | O) Book II $1.50 "Book V — $1.50 
Goose Rhymes, the Seasons, Animals, Community Helpers, Health Name .... 
and Safety, and such activities which appeal to young children. i] 
64 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 Zone 
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DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUT 


aS 


Traditional Dutch Scenes 
in artistic Cut-Outs 


DUTCH VILLAGE 


Windmills — tulips — arched bridges 
— goose gir and geese — Dutch 
homes wooden shoes, quaint caps, 
colorfu. costumes on boys and girls 
and grown-ups too — all the attrac- 
tive environment of old Holland 
expressed in this fine series of cutouts 
for sand table, geography or story 
illustration. Portfolio contains eight 
cardboard sheets of designs, directions 
for cutting and color‘ng suggestions. 
No. 8301 Price 60c Postpaid 


FLOWER POT KIT 


Twe.ve popular flowers with base 
for flower pot, in outline on cardboard. 
The floral designs are to be cut out, 
colored with crayon or water color, and 
fitted into the base, making a complete 
unit of flower pot and blossoming 
plant 


Kight piates of outline designs and 


color plate showing all blossoms: in 
portfolio. 


Price 60c Postpaid 


Order from your neares. disiributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFiELD 2, MASS. 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Published monthly (except Juy 
and August) by MILTON BRAD 
LEY COMPANY 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springtield. Mass. 


kn.ereJ as Second-C.ass Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 


Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 


under the Act of 


Congress 
March 3, 1879. . 


COPYRIGHT, 1945, BY MILTON 
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Once Upon A Time 


A Thanksgiving Activity 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


America has many precious festivals; but none 
are more sacred than the November harvest festival 
of Thanksgiving—none more joyous to children’s 


than the “ONCE UPON A TIME” that 
brought one hundred courageous people* across a 
stormy sea, one-hundred Pilgrims bearing hardship 
for no other reason than that they simply wanted to 
worship God as it seemed right to them. It is strangely 
thrilling to a child’s heart to know that it is such people, 
who built their lives into our country’s foundations. 
When a child FEELS the glory of the Pilgrims and 
their tiny **Mayflower ship, he never again considers 
it “sissy” for him to be good. It pays to be good. 
Our forefathers, indeed, deserve some of the credit for 
the exquisite heroism the present day youth have 
shown in this World War. How proud those Pilgrim 
fathers would have been of the cross section of our 
youth. We're indeed a great country and should give 
thanks to God more than once a year for America’s 
rich heritage—both things of the spirit as well as 
material things. 

Because every child should know the Thanksgiving 
story with his heart as well as with his head, its details 
are repeated each year from the time he enters school. 

ONCE UPON A TIME some 325 years ago there 
was a group of people in England, whom the king 
would not let pray to God the way they liked. So, 
calling themselves Pilgrims, they went to Holland. 
For a while this proved a satisfactory change, but 
the children of the Pilgrims began to be more Dutch 
than English; so the Pilgrims decided to come to 
America. There were one hundred of them. They 
hired a boat—The Mayflower. The boat was very 
crowded. The sea was exceedingly rough and the trip 
proved to be disagreeably cold and uncomfortable. 
After a long stormy voyage, they landed December 
21, 1620 on Plymouth Rock. For weeks, they used 


hearts 


the Mayflower as their home. The men went ashore, 
each morning, scouting around. Finally they built a 
“common house” and all the Pilgrims including the 
women and children went ashore to live. Eventually 
they built a little house for each family. 


In April the Mayflower sailed away. 


A CRUEL WINTER 

That first winter of 1620 was a terrific experience 
for the little band of Pilgrims. They battled with 
cold, hunger and disease. In the spring, only 55 
remained out of the original 101 people. The brave 
ones who were left planted a few acres of corn and 
barley and peas and, thanks to the Indians who taught 
them how, and to God who sent the rain and sunshine, 
there followed a VERY ABUNDANT HARVEST. 
And Gov. Bradford announced in the little colony of 
Plymouth, the first Thanksgiving. 

The story of the first Thanksgiving feast after 
months of little food is truly an epic—In gratitude, 
they invited the Indians with whom they had made a 
treaty of peace—Chief Massasoit, Squanto, Samoset 
and told them to bring others. About 90 came— 
really more than were expected, but the food proved 
to be enough for the Thanksgiving which lasted several 
days. 


GOBBLE GOBBLE GOBBLE 

As now, the turkey was the foundation of the 
Thanksgiving feast—but then it was the WILD 
turkey. This however, was supplemented with deer 
meat, bear meat, geese, ducks, codfish, lobster, clam 
chowder, corn bread, brown flaky barley loaves, 
hominy, beans, succotash, turnips, parsnips, topped 
off with pumpkin pie and rock candy. Each meal 
began with a blessing as meals begin in many families 
in America, today. 


GAMES 
After dinner the Pilgrim men and the Indians 
enjoyed games. They ran races, wrestled and shot at 
targets. The colonists used guns and the Indians bows 
and arrows, 


SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES 
There are two simple supplementary class activities 
that create atmosphere for the Thanksgiving Story. 


A DAY ON THE MAYFLOWER* 
Let the class turn the classroom into the Mayflower. 
Fach child take a Pilgrim name and then just pretend. 
Possibly serve a little lunch of hard biscuit, etc. 


*Oceanus was born on the way over. 
**The Mayflower was only 100 feet long and between 20 
and 25 feet wide. 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DINNER 

Half of the class dressed as Pilgrims, the other half 
as Indians, gather around a long table. 
For the hay and the corn and the wheat that is reaped, 
For the labor well done, and the barns that are heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honey-comb, 
For the rose and the song and the harvest brought home 

Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
—Anon, 


And even humble boards may spare 
To poorer poor a kindly share. 


BE SURE TO READ 
Fach year, Thanksgiving, a National Holiday, is 
proclaimed by the President of our United States and 
by the Governor of each State. Be sure to read— 
George Washington’s Thanksgiving Proclamation of 
1789. It is particularly well expressed. 


CHORAL READING 
Thanksgiving furnishes much appropriate material 
for the Choral Reading Class. Here are three Psalms 
particularly adapted. 


PSALM ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX 
O give thanks unto the Lord for he is gracious; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

O give thanks unto the God of gods; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 

O give thanks to the Lord of Lords; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 

To him who alone doeth great wonders; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

To him that by wisdom made the heavens; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

To him that stretched out the earth above the waterss 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

To him that made great lights; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 

The sun to rule by day; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 

The moon and the stars to rule by night; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

O give thanks unto the God of heaven; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 


FROM PSALM ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY SEVEN 
Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; 
Sing praise upon the harp unto our God; 
Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
Who prepareth rain for the earth, 
Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains, 
And herb for the use of men. 
He giveth to the beast his food, 
And to the young ravens which cry. 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; 
Praise thy God, O Zion. 


PSALM ONE HUNDRED 
Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands, 
Serve the Lord with gladness: 


Come before his presence with singing. 

Know ye that the Lord is God: 

It is he that hath made us and not we ourselves, 

We are his people and the sheep of his pasture. 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiving. 

And into his courts with praise: 

Be thankful unto him and bless his name. 

For the Lord is gracious: his Mercy is everlasting; 
And his truth endureth from generation to generation. 


Because this story of Thanksgiving is really a symbol 
of the something that is at the very foundation of 
American greatness, every child needs it built into the 
very fibre of his being. However, it isn’t a story easily 
forgotten. An outline of 25 key words makes the story 
so easy to remember and to retell. 

This outline is but one of many that might be used. 

The purpose of the entire Activity is to develop 
dramatic presentations of a great “ONCE UPON A 
TIME”. 

Using this tiny outline, see which child can present 
the Thanksgiving story in the most dramatic concise 
way. 

WHEN 
1620 
WHO 
Pilgrims: 

Elder Brewster 
Governor Bradford 
Myles Standish 
And the rest. 

WHY 
Worship God as they pleased. 
WHERE 
England, Holland, America. 
MAYFLOWER 
First Winter in Plymouth. 
INDIANS: 
Massasoit 
Samoset 
Squanto 
- FIRST THANKSGIVING 
Dinner 
Blessing 


BIBLEOGRAPHY 
BOOKS: 


Thanksgiving—KEdited by Robert Haven Schauffler. 

The First Thanksgiving—Lena Barkdale (a story no child 
should miss). 

Children’s Book of Thanksgiving Stories—Edited by Asa Dan 
Dickinson. 

The Harvest Feast—Wilhelmina Harper. 

*The Mayflower and Her Log—Azel Ames. 

In Good Old Colony Times—Louise Andrews Kent and Eliza- 
beth Kent Tarshis. 

The Year’s Festivals—Helen P. Patten. *Contains passenger 
list of the Mayflower. 

PLAYS, STORIES AND ARTICLES 
The Mayflower Passengers—Ray Hamby—Plays, November, 
9 


Little White Cloud—Esther Cooper—Plays, November, 1942. 

The Story of the Pilgrims—Prof. Albert B. Hart—The Mentor, 
November, 1920. 

When the Sheep were Parted—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey—Child 
Life, November, 1940. 


*What the Mayflower brought over. 
American Childhood—November, 1944, furnishes Pik 
grim names and other things for this set-up. 
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Inspiration Trail 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose.) 


“Tt no longer reflected the bright tints of October, 


but the sombre November colors of the surrounding 
hills.” 
—THOREAU 


Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 


—ROBERT BURNS 


“When I cannot get a dinner to suit my taste, I 
. 
endeavor to get a taste to suit my dinner. 


—WASHINGTON IRVING 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 


And as silently steal away. 
—LONGFELLOW 


“DOWN TO SLEEP” 
November woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie ‘‘down to sleep”. 
November woods are bare and still; 
November days are bright and good; 
Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill; 
Life’s night rests feet which long have stood; 
Some warm, soft bed, in field or wood, 
The mother will not fail to keep, 
Where we can lay us “down to sleep”. 


—HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


“Have a good hat. The secret of your looks 
Lives with the beaver in Canadian brooks, 
Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 

But man and nature scorn the shocking hat!” 


—HOLMES 


“T ought to have taken more time to see Spain; but, 
after all, what is the use of trying to see everything? 
There will always remain some remarkable spot un- 
visited and some curious neighbourhood unexplored. 
It is enough to see what we can conveniently, and to 
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read about the rest. I am contented to have seen just 
a corner or two of Spain; for the rest of it, I shall refer 
to the guide-books and the travellers.” 


—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


“T like the plain all wool o’ common-sense 
Thet warms ye now, and will a twelve-month hence.” 


**Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


“Democracy gives every man 
The right to be his own oppressor.” 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


“In dealing with my child, my Latin and Greek, 
my accomplishments, and my money stead me nothing; 
but as much soul as I have avails. If I am wilful, he 
sets his will against mine, one for one, and leaves me, 
if I please, the degradation of beating him by my 
superiority of strength. But if | renounce my will and 
act for the soul, setting that up as umpire between us 
two, out of his young eyes looks the same soul: he 
reveres and loves with me.” 

—EMERSON 


ser 


They’s somethin’ kinda’ hardy-like 
About the atmosphere, 

When the heat o’ summer’s over 
An’ the coolin’ fall is here.” 


“TI would sing of love that lives 
On the errors it forgives.” 


“I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead.—He is just away! 


With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there.” 


“When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice.” 


“When a man’s jest glad plum through 
God’s pleased with him, same as you.”’ 


-—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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Inspiration Trail 


(Continued) 


“1 do not think it (playing on the flute) would be an 
innocent amusement for you, as no one has a right to 


of the otter.” 


opinions.” 


entertain himself at the expense of others.” 


“People are as touchy about their names as a cat 


about her tail.” 


The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 


And the former called the latter “Little Prig”, 


Bun replied, 
“You are doubtless very big, 
Bat... 

If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
Talents differ... 


If I cannot carry forests on my back, 


Neither can you crack a nut. 


—IRVING 
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“Information stews out of him like otto of roses out 


—MARK TWAIN 


“The foolish and the dead alone never change their 


—LOWELL 


THE LITTLE CARES THAT FRETTED ME 


The little cares that fretted me, 


—HAWTHORNE 


I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 


Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees; 


Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might happen— 
I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 

Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 


—EMERSON 


Where ill thoughts die and good are born 
Out in the fields with God. 


—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


November Calendar 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


November 2 (1865)—Warren G. 
Harding. who was president of 
our country. 

Nov. 2 (1755)—Marie Antoinette, 
the Queen of France, who lost 
her life in the French Revolution. 

November 2 (1795)—James K. Polk, 
who was president of our country. 

November 2 (1735)—Daniel Boone, 

a famous hunter, scout, and pioneer. 

November 4 (1879)—Will Rogers, 
the courageous cowboy, author 
and actor. 

November 6 (1854)—John Philip 
Sousa, the great band leader who 
wrote many popular marches. 

November 7 (1867)—Marie Curie, 
the French scientist who, with 
her husband, discovered radium. 

November 10 (1852)—Henry Van 
Dyke, a beloved minister, poet 
and teacher. 

November 11 (1836)—Thomas Bai- 
ley Aldrich, an American author 
whose book, “The Story of a Bad 
Boy” is loved by children. 

November 11 (1855)—George Smith 


Patton, Jr., famous General in 
the United States Army, World 
War II. 

November 13 (1850)—Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the poet who had a 
wonderful gift of imagination. 

November 14 (1765)—Robert Ful- 
ton, inventor of the steamboat: 

November 19 (1831)—James A. 
Garfield, who was president of our 
country. 

November 19 (1752)—George 
Rogers Clark, a brave frontier 
scout. 

November 19 (1863)—Lincoln’s 
famous Gettysburg address. 

November 20 (1620—Signing of the 
Mayflower Compact. 

November 20 (1858)—Selma Lager- 
lof, a Swedish author who wrote 
“The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils.” 

November 22 (1843)—Rene De La 
Salle, one of the greatest French 
explorers in America. 

November 22 (1819)—George Eliot, 


whose stories are still widely read 
and enjoyed. 

November 23 (1804)—Franklin 
Pierce, who was president of our 
country. 

November 25 (1835)—Andrew 
Carnegie, who gave much of his 
wealth to the founding of public 
libraries. 

November 26 (1832)—Operation of 
first street railway in America. 
November 28 (1829)—Anton Rubin- 
stein, a great Russian pianist and 

composer. 

November 29 (1832)—Louisa May 
Alcott, the beloved author of 
“Little Women”’. 

November 30 (1667)—Jonathan 
Swift, the English author, who 
wrote “Gulliver’s Travels’. 

November 30 (1835)—Mark Twain, 
whose real name was Samuel L. 
Clemens, and who wrote “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
Finn.” 

November 30 (1874)—Winston 
Leonard Spenser Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

Other Special Days in November 

Armistice Day. 

Thanksgiving. 

Children’s Book Week. 
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W nen Winston Churchill was 
a boy of about eighteen, he was 
invited with his mother and brother 
Jack, to stay with his Aunt Lilian 
on her estate at Bournemouth-by- 
the-Sea. Aunt Lilian, who was 
socially Lady Wimborne, had a son 
about fourteen, so the three boys 
spent many a delightful hour climb- 
ing the cliffs and exploring caves in 
the rocks. It was a wonderful place 
for playing Red Indians and bandits. 

One day, when the three boys had 
had a particularly good time roam- 
ing through the acres thick with 
shrubbery and pine trees, Jack con- 
ceived the idea of playing Indian. 
‘“Let’s play Indian,” he shouted to 
the boys. “All right,” said the 
cousin. “But Winston is so much 
older and bigger and can run so 
much faster that he will have to be 
a tribe all by himself.” 

“We'll give him a head start of 
two minutes to hide,” said Jack. 
“Then we will chase after him.” 

The boys all agreed to the plan 
and Winston started off 
through the pine trees. 


ahead 
They had 
no trouble at all in finding him but 
to catch was quite another 
matter. So Jack and his cousin laid 
an ambush. 


him 


Across the cleft or 
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Winston Churchill Plays Indian 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


“chine”, there ran a narrow bridge. 
Jack lay at one end of it while the 
cousin tried to head Winston toward 
it. So hot and panting in his flight, 
Winston appeared at the bridge 
ready to cross it when he found him- 
self trapped by the two boys. 

In real Indian fashion, Winston, 
seeing no way of escape, knew he 
must face capture and death. But, 
as usual, being a resourceful boy, 
an idea came to him. There were 
plenty of young pine trees on a level 
with the bridge. If he could only 
leap on them and catch his hold, he 
could shinny down to the other 
side. The enemy was approaching. 
He must act quickly. So he made 
one leap for the pine trees. But 
alas! The fortress upon which he 
had rallied all his strength, broke 
and Winston found himself hanging 
in mid-air. Then a crash, a blinding 
flash and utter darkness. The enemy 
shouted and shouted but there was 
no rallying from Winston. The boys, 
frightened at the lack of response, 


ran home to get help. It was three 


months afterward, after a most 
serious illness, that Winston realized 
the folly of pinning one’s safety to 


some pine trees. 


But every misfortune has its 
turn for good. Winston, during his 
convalescence, was allowed to visit 
Parliament, to witness the doings of 
his father and to hear what all the 
people were saying about him. He 
liked to listen to the debates from 
the Distinguished Strangers Gallery. 
He would often think to himself, 
“Someday, I’ll be down below them, 
speaking to them.” 

What a prophet he was even at 
that early age! For later, that 
same boy who played Indian on his 
aunt’s estate and who listened atten- 
tively to the debates in Parliament, 
was the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, First Lord of the Treasury, 
Minister of Defence and one of the 
greatest statesmen the world has 
ever produced. Long will we remem- 
ber the famous words of the man 
who promised to his people “nothing 
but blood, sweat, toil and tears.” 

“We shall defend our Island,” he 
said, ‘whatever the cost may be. 
We shall fight on the beaches. We 
shall fight on the landing grounds. 
We shall fight on the fields and in 
the streets. We shall fight in the 
hills, but we shall never surrender.” 


Good Friends 


RUTH BAY KERSEY 


Charla is seven years old. She likes to go to 
visit her grandmother. Gary is five years old and 
lives next door to Charla’s grandmother. He 
and Charla are very good friends. 

One time when Charla went to visit her grand- 
mother she asked, ‘‘Where is Gary? He hasn’t 
been out to play.”’ 

Grandmother answered, “Go over to Gary’s 
house and see if you find anything on the front 
porch to tell you why Gary is not outside.”’ 

Charla wondered what her grandmother could 
mean, but she went to see if she could find out. 
There on the porch was a big red sign with large 
black letters printed on it. The letters said, 
**MEASLES.”’ 

Charla was very unhappy; she went back to her 
grandmother with a sad look on her face. Grand- 


mother smiled, then she went into the kitchen. 
In a few minutes she came out with a small 
basket filled with fruit and cookies. ‘*‘ You have 
had the measies,”’ she said, ‘‘so you may take 
this fruit and cookies to Gary. If his mother 
says he feels well enough you may talk to him a 
little while.”’ 

“Oh Grandmother!’ Charla cried with joy, 
I’m so glad that I had the measles last winter. 
Now I can go to see Gary every day while I am 
here. Tomorrow [ll take him some flowers.’ 
She took the little basket and went skipping over 
to Gary’s house. She was as happy as she could 
be. Yes, indeed, she was. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


1. Draw picture of a boy. Put red spots on his 


face. Write ‘“‘Gary”’ under this picture. 
2. Draw a picture of a gir) with a basket of fruit 


and cookies. Write ‘‘Charla”’? under this picture. 
3. What did you like best about the story? 
4. Have you had the measles? 
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Phonics and Remedial Reading 


Y gars ago all children learned 
to read via the phonetic route. The 
whole alphabet was mastered in this 
way the first year of school. Ba, be, 
bi, bo, bu, was in all the primers. 
Then came the supporters of the 
new school of thought. They de- 
manded a change in method, so they 
announced in no uncertain terms 
that “phonics in the schools is all 
poppycock—nothing but a_ sheer 
waste of time for both teacher and 
pupil, this reading business can be 
tackled a quicker and easier way.” 
(Note: they didn’t say how!) Down 
with phonics was the battle cry of 
this new group of educators. 

From then on, whenever a sales- 
man approached us teachers with a 
new reading system, he invariably 
said, “And this system has no 
phonics in it to bother with. No 
more boring lessons where one has 
to listen to every sound of every 
letter and word. The children will 
love the new system—they will 
start reading at once.” 

The salesman then went blithely 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


on his way leaving the teacher be- 
wildered, and very unconvinced. 
The idea, as we teachers were given 
to understand, was that now we 
could eliminate all drill work in 
phonics and that in the long run the 
children would benefit by this omis- 
sion. 

A friend of mine was asked by her 
superintendent one time to what did 
she owe her success as a primary 
teacher. She had been teaching 
many years. Her reply was this: 
‘““My success, if any, can be attrib- 
uted to three things—Drill! Drill! 
Drill!” 

What did she mean by drill) 
She meant drill in phonics, in vocab- 
ulary, and in oral and silent reading 
from Grade 1 on. A pupil may 
recognize a word to-day, but if he 
doesn’t meet it again to-morrow, 
the next day, and the next, it will 
not be his own. Repetition of an 
experience, a word, and, yes, a 
sound must be part of the beginners’ 
formal training in reading. 

Phonics may be given to the pupil 


sugar-coated or straight (the method 
perhaps, isn’t so important) but the 
fact remains that a child must know 
his phonetic sounds if he is going to 
help himself learn a brand new word. 
Somewhere, somehow, the child 
must be exposed to honest-to-good- 
ness phonics and the reading system 
which includes special phonetic 
study is the most adequate to-day. 
Because we teachers realize the need 
of phonetic teaching, why don’t we 
come right out in the open and 
spend a definite period each day 
that first year teaching and drilling 
phonics. 

By the use of games and other 
activities, the children will come to 
enjoy the subject as such, and m 
later years, if not now, will thank 
their beginning teachers for recog- 
nizing phonics in its true value as a 
reading aid. 

Note: Luckily the trend in edu- 
cation is beginning to turn towards 
the more formal teaching of phonics, 
not only in the first grade, but in 
the upper grades as well. 


Some Facts About Money 


Do YOU know that money has 
not always been the metal coins and 
paper bills we are familiar with 
today? Down through the ages man 
has used many strange and awkward 
things as money. Some of these are 
spices, grain, arrow heads, hides, 
furs, cattle, human hair, cakes of 
salt, ornamental shells and many 
others, too numerous to count. 
What passed as money in one com- 
munity was not necessarily accepted 
as such in another. However, most 
objects used as money were ones 
which the users valued or prized for 
some reason or another. 

Do you know that the Greeks 
were the first to actually use metal 
money? We would have thought it 
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rather queer money, though, for it 
was merely narrow bands or rods of 
copper. One of these coins was called 
an obolus while many of them were 
referred to as oboli. This queer 
money was not only readily accept- 
able in exchange for goods in Greece 
itself but also in those countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean 
where the Greek shippers stopped. 
Do you know that today’s paper 
money grew out of the danger of 
having bags of gold or silver coins, 
which you might be carrying, stolen? 
People deposited their money with 
the goldsmiths, receiving receipts 
which they used in making pur- 
chases. ‘These receipts were often 
used for many transactions, being 


given by one person to another. 
Gradually banks and governments 
took over the custom of issuing their 
own paper money against the real 
coins and metal which they held in 
their vaults. This custom is very 
old. Records show that wealthy 
money lenders in ancient Babylon 
about 3000 years ago stamped pieces 
of leather with their promise to 
pay the holders certain sums of gold 
or silver. At a much later date, 
about 140 B. C., the Emperor of 
China issued foot squares of white 
deerskin which were exchangable for 
money at the government mint. 
And centuries later, Marco Polo 
found the Chinese using bills made 
from Mulberry paper. These had 
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various values, depending upon their 

size. All bore the signatures of the 
government officials and the Emper- 
ors red seal. And to be caught 
counterfeiting in those days, meant 
death. 

Do you know that money has 
three important functions? First of 
all, we use money as a medium of 
exchange. That is money acts as a 
go-between in making sales possible. 
For example, a carpenter will re- 
ceive money for building a house. 
He will then use the money to buy 
food, clothing, amusement and other 
needs. Money also serves as a yard- 
stick of value. It gives us something 
to measure by. First when metal 
money came into use it was common 
practice to say that this coin was 
worth so many oxen. ‘Today we 
compute values by saying that the 
oxen are worth so many dollars. 
Money also serves as a yardstick of 
value when repaying debts. If a 
dollar bill is always a dollar bill, the 
borrower will pay back so many 
dollar bills when he pays his debt. 
And money is also a storehouse of 
value. That is perishable goods such 
as fruit or vegetables or even ser- 
vices must be used at once to have 
value. They cannot be stored away. 
But the gardner or farmer can sell 
his produce or services and store the 
money which he receives. 

Do you know that nearly all of 
our metal coins have certain com- 
mon features? They are all stamped 
with the value of the coin, the date 
it was made, and the words “United 
States of America”. Also all coins 
larger than the 10c pieces have a 
figure of an eagle on the reverse side. 
In addition, nearly every denomin- 
ation has the word “Liberty” as well 


Friends are valuable to have, 
Friends of every kind; 

Life is richer for each one, 

And sweeter, too, I find! 


I value all my friends at schools 
My playmates tried and true; 

My relatives from near and far 
All seem to like me, too. 
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of our famous 
mottoes: “E Pluribus Unum’’, mean- 
ing one out of many, and “In God 
We Trust”. 

Do you know that our one cent 
piece is not only our most popular 
coin but our oldest one as well? 


The one cent piece and the 4 cent 


(no longer used) were the first coins 
to be minted in 1793 by our newly 
formed government. About 375,- 
000,000 of these popular coins now 
come off the press each year. This 
is about five times as many es that 
of new nickels and dimes and fifteen 
times as many as quarters. Since 
1864 over seven billion bronze one 
cent pieces have been put into circu- 
lation. 

Do you know that our word dollar 
traces back to the Bohemian coin 
the “Joachim-thaler’’? These silver 
coins of unusual purity were used 
over four hundred years ago. In 
their own neighborhood they became 
known merely as thalers. In Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries this 
was pronounced “dalers’” and in 
England dollar. In fact, in England 
at this time all foreign money of 
about this size, including the Spanish 
pesos, or pieces of 8, was called 
dollars. 

Do you know that a dollar bill is 
handled so much that it wears out 
in nine months? A new one must 
then be printed to take its place. 
The $5.00 bill lasts nearly twice as 
long (16 months) and the $10.00 
bill for six years. It is estimated 
that you and I each wear out an 
average of $35.00 in paper money 
annually. 

Do you know that according to 
our official money yardstick our 
dollar is equal to 13.7 grains of gold? 


as one or both 


Friends Are Valuable 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Our neighbors all are friends of mine, 
And every one I know, 

I find new friends in all I do 
And everywhere I go! 


I like the ones at Sunday School, 
I’m making friends each day, 

I meet them while we’re traveling, 
Or while I’m out at play! 


Do you know that there is about 
$7,000,000,000.00 of paper money 
and coins in circulation in our 
country at all times? This is an 
average of $53.00 per person of 
population. 


Do you know that our govern- 
ment has about 3,000,000,000 ounces 
of silver and almost 17,000 tons of 
gold buried in giant vaults to back 
our paper money? Because of the 
general instability of world condi- 
tions, our government has not re- 
deemed paper money in gold since 
1933. 


Do you know that the Federal 
Reserve Bank is really a banker’s 
bank? There are twelve of these 
banks in the United States. One of 
their big functions is to see that the 
amount of paper money in circu- 
lation is sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. If more is needed in some 
certain community, as during the 
Christmas shopping season, the 
member bank increases its securities 
on deposit at the Federal Reserve 
Bank and receives back packages 
of Federal Reserve Bank Notes 
which it can pay out to its depositors 
upon demand. When people again 
deposit funds in their bank accounts, 
the member banker returns packages 
of these notes to the Federal Reserve 
Bank and receives back that portion 
of its deposited securities. 


Do you know that our Treasury 
Department not only runs Uncle 
Sam’s finances and money system 
but also operates the Coast Guard, 
Secret Service and Public Health 
Service as well. This department 
employs over 77,000 people and 
costs about $150,000,000.00 a year 
to operate, 
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Try This for Attention! 


Sometimes social studies be- 
come boresome to children. Try out 
some illustrations! You need no 
special talent, no training as the 
chalk artist has had, and yet with 
just lines and circles, a tree, a house, 
a boat, light-house, a king’s crown, 
jewels in strands, a church window, 
flowers, etc.—you can win the 
child’s interest and keep attention 
like no other way I know. Of course 
a bit of practice before appearing 
before the class for those who have 
little confidence in their ability to 
portray, would naturally be helpful 
to any teacher, but by keeping up 
your illustrations with your talk 
means your drawings must be lack- 
ing detail and much is left to their 
imagination. I’ve often found for 
seat work this is profitable. Let 
the children fill in the details. 

If you are talking about a visit to 
a farm, be sure to get the children 
to suggest a name and tell them 
you'll accept one of the most inter- 
esting names. Of course this name 
is printed in colorful letters on the 
barn roof, sides or doors—but at 
any rate, it must appear. Then as 
you talk, you inquire about the 
house. Should it be a large or small 
one? All the time you can be 
sketching the barn and its silo, 


Do YOU know that ever since 
the days of the Pilgrim fathers, 
roast turkey has been a great favor- 
ite for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
feasts in our country? The Amer- 
ican public annually consumes mil- 
lions of pounds of roast turkey. 
Farmers in the states of California, 
Texas, Oregon, Washington and 
Minnesota raise the larger percent- 
age of these birds. In fact, turkey 
raising today is no longer a side line 
but a real business in itself. 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


lightning rods; then the fences, hills, 
trees, etc. When you've gained the 
children’s idea of the size of the 
house, begin to work on it and ask 
questions about the color, etc. Of 
course other details would be the 
garage, the orchard, pasture, mail- 
box marked R. F. D., etc. You can 
use the same ideas from day to day, 
but as your studies vary from dairy 
to truck gardening, fruit farms to 
stock farm, farms to ranches, etc.— 
work with the chalk. Children be- 
come fascinated with the illustra- 
tions, however crude you may have 
made them, and somehow it fixes 
the facts of the lessons on their 
minds. 

In the first paragraph I referred 
to illustrations which might help in 
the stories of travel, of discovery 
and settlement of the colonies, etc. 
It matters not what the lessons are 
to be, if you try to put your words 
into action, they do much to hold a 
child’s interest. I know! I’ve tried 
it! Make a description of an English 
cottage really live before their eyes, 
show simplicity of costuming in 
early history (among Pilgrims), 
sketch a castle with Norman towers, 
a gilded coach, an Indian tepee, etc. 
Give them the opportunity to give 
a chalk talk. Teach them freedom of 


This Turkey Business 
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The turkey is a native American 
bird and not an importation from 
the Country of Turkey, as might be 
supposed. It receives its name un- 
doubtedly from its call of ‘“‘turk- 
turk-turk”’. Wild turkeys were 
found originally in nearly all parts 
of the United States and southern 
Canada as well as in Mexico and 
parts of Central and South America. 
They were so abundant that the 
early settlers in our country found 
the. neighboring forests almost as 


the chalk as you make fences, make 
lines to represent waves, trees with 
foliage, flags flying—and in brief, 
to bring life before the children you 
need to work rapidly to hold their 
attention and avoid giving them the 
impression it is an art lesson. The 
more artistic a teacher is, the better 
the lesson is impressed, but I repeat, 
real ability isn’t needed. It is just 
the getting away from the sameness 
of teaching. It’s animating lessons! 
It makes minutes pass less monoton- 
ously. Never mind if you hear a 
giggle at the way you made a 
character. Shrug your shoulders, 
giggle with them and continue. The 
next sketch may make up for the 
apologies of the previous failure. 
Do anything to make any lesson, 
particularly social science, seem fas- 
cinating, and once you’ve touched a 
spark of visualization, you have 
likewise electrified the subject. Put 
yourself into your work, and you'll 
find the children tumble right into 
the enthusiasm you make. But once 


you let the ‘“‘old cat die’’, as you did 
in your kiddie days, when you 
swung under the old apple tree, so 
will the lesson slowly, surely, come 
to a standstill in school, if your 
animation weakens. 


convenient as a family poultry yard. 
In order to have a turkey dinner, all 
that they had to do was to go out 
and get one. Today, however, only 
small flocks of wild turkeys are to 
be found in almost inaccessible 


mountain regions. When wild 
turkeys became scarce, many farm- 
ers began to raise their own turkey 
dinners. Wild strains of the birds 
were mixed with domesticated ones 


brought from Europe. These domes- 
ticated European turkeys were de- 
scendants of ones imported there 
during the sixteenth century by the 
Spaniards, who found the Incas and 
Aztex Indians of the New World 
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had already wholly domesticated 
the big birds. 

In their wild state, two or three 
turkey hens often built and occupied 
the saine nest. They each laid from 
8 to 15 eggs, which were dirty-white 
in color speckled with red. The hens 
took turns in brooding and in guard- 
ing the nest. The turkey nest itself 
merely consisted of a ho!low scooped 
out of the ground, lined with dry 
leaves. It was usually concealed 
under a fallen tree or in a brush pile. 

Today’s domesticated turkey is 
much like its wild ancestors. It has 
probably lost some of the grace and 
agility of movement, however, which 
the wild birds had. Our wild turkey 
was really a beautiful bird. So much 
so, in fact, that Benjamin Franklin 
recommended that it be chosen as 
our national bird rather than the 
eagle. Those in different parts of 
our country had different colora- 
tions. But possibly the largest and 
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most striking was the bronze turkey 
of the New England states. 

Raising turkeys for market has 
now become a highly specialized 
business. Until about fifteen or 
twenty years ago, nearly every 
farmer’s wife raised a small flock 
of turkeys, seldom exceeding one 
hundred in number. The mortality 
rate was high, as the birds were 
given very little attention until 
along in October when they were 
fattened for market. Today turkey 
raising has become a_ specialty. 
Farmers produce nothing but tur- 
keys. Flocks of 1000 to 3000 are 
common and some even exceed 5000 
in number. Being scientifically fed 
and raised, today’s birds have meat 
which is juicier, finer grained and 
better flavored than that of their 
wild ancestors. Also, turkeys today 
are being streamlined to fit todays’ 
smaller family and_ kitchenette- 
sized cooking equipment. 


Tommys Grandmother's Farm 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


LEGS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Children have two of them. 
Fish haven’t any. 
Centipedes, though, have a 
Hundred! That’s many! 


Spiders have eight of them. 
Flies possess six. 

Sparrows have two. So do 
Turkeys and chicks. 


Turtles have four of them; 
So do most mammals 

As zebras and pandas and 
Tigers and camels. 


Legs are convenient 

For all that they do. 

I’m certainly glad that 
They’re fastened! Aren’t you? 


Tommy would you like to go to grandmother’s?” 
asked Tommy’s mother one day during the month of 
November. 

“I'd love to go,” answered Tommy. 

Jimmy always wanted to do whatever Tommy did. 

So they put on their coats and caps. 

Daddy backed the car out of the garage. 

Tommy and Jimmy climbed into the back seat. 
Mother got in the front seat with daddy. 

They rode and rode and rode. They rode past 
Barbara’s house. They rode past Jean’s house. (Sub- 
stitute children’s names who are in your classroom.) 
In fact they rode out of the city. Grandmother lived 
way out in the country. 

Finally they arrived at grandmother’s house. 

Daddy stopped the car. 

Mother got out of the car. 

Tommy and Jimmy climbed out of the car. Daddy 
got out of the car. 

Mother and daddy went into the house. Tommy 
and Jimmy went in too, to see their grandma and 
grandpa, and then they went outside. 

They went into the barn. There they saw a horse. 
The horse said, “Neigh, neigh.” Tommy looked out 
of the barn window. He saw some cows. He heard 
one cow say “Moo, Moo.” 


Tommy and Jimmy walked out of the barn and went 


to the pig pen. On the way they met a kitty. The 
kitty said, ““Meow, meow.” When they got to the pig 
pen, they heard the pigs say, “Oink, oink.” 


From the pig pen, Tommy and Jimmy went to 
visit the chickens. The little baby chicks said, “Peep, 
peep,”’ in the tiniest little voices. The mother hen said, 
“Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck.’”” The rooster standing 
very straight said, ‘““Cock-a-doodle doo.” 


Pal, grandmother’s dog, who had followed Tommy 
and Jimmy around the farm said, “Bow, wow.” 


The ducks said, “Quack, quack” as they waddled 
past Tommy and Jimmy. 


On the other side of the fence, they saw some sheep. 
The sheep said, “Baa, baa.”’ 


A goose was chasing some geese. It said, “Z—, 


Z—.” 

Then Jimmy saw something come strutting toward 
them. It had a red thing (wattle) hanging down from 
its face. It had brown feathers and a tail. The tail 
stood up like a fan. It had two wings that almost 
dragged on the ground. It seemed to be a very odd 
creature. Jimmy wondered what it was. 

Suddenly Tommy started to sing: 
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THE STRUTTING TURKEY 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


4 


Here comes a strut~ing tur-key.He has a bright red wat-tle.He 


4 
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Practice Exercises In Phonics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


1. After the children have learned to recognize several initial consonants and families, 
the teacher may put on the blackboard numerous unfamiliar words like gun, fish, bat, 
lid, catch, bring. Through their knowledge of phonics, the children should be able to 


work out independently the pronunciation of each word. 


2. After teaching a “‘family” like ‘‘and’’, the teacher may place upon the blackboard 
various words made up of the family ‘‘and’’. These may be words in the reading lesson 


for the day or words that are to appear in coming lessons. Words like the following 
could be placed upon the blackboard: 


newsstand grand grandmother 
standing bandstand grandfather 
The children should recognize quickly the family ‘‘and’’ in each word and independ- 


ently work out the rest of the word from their knowledge of phonetic elements. 


3. The children may search throughout readers, newspapers and magazines for all 
words ending in the familiar family ending ‘‘and”’ or other families studied. 


4. After the children have had a good bit of experience with family endings, the teacher 
could well put on the blackboard words made up of various family endings like: 


string tell fish ten 
bed send grand still 
The children tell the family ending in each word, then give several other words having 


the same family ending. 


5. In presenting the beginning sound ‘“‘a’’ to the children, the teacher may put lists 
of words on the board like: 


ham fan cap can rap Sam 
sap ran had pan bad jam 
clam sad Dan man tap Dad 
bat lap pan had sap pat 


The children may underline the words that have “fam” in them, the words that 


have ‘‘ad”’ in them, the words that have ‘“‘an”’ in them, the words that have “‘ap”’ in 
them. 


REFERENCES: 
**How to Teach Phonetics’’—Dougherty, Houghton, Mifflin. 
“The Teacher’s Book of Phonetics’’—Barrows and Cordts, Ginn. 
“The Psychology and Teaching of Reading”? (Chap. 4)—Dolch, Ginn. 
**“Reading and Literature in the Elementary School’’—Paul McKee, Houghton, Mifflin. 
*“*How to Increase Reading Ability’’—Albert Harris, Longmans, 
“Skills and Drills’’—House, Silver Burdett. 
“Building Word Power’’—Durrell-Sullivan, World Book. 
“Word Recognition and Word Analysis’’—Gates, Macmillan, 
‘Improving Young Reading’’— Wilkinson, Noble and Noble. 
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Practice Exercises In Phonics 


(Continued) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
A-Beginning Sounds “‘b’’, **d’’, ‘*f?? 
Find the word that belongs in each blank. 


cow boy hall 
cat fun dog 
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1. Tom is a big — 


2. The — gives us milk. 

3. The —— sleeps in a box. 

4. She has a pretty : 

5. The ————— likes bones to eat. 
6. I can play ————— with you. 


Draw a line under the ‘“‘b’’ words. 
Draw a CO about the ‘‘c’’ words. 
Draw a [] about the “‘d”’ words. 
Make and X after the “‘f’? words. 


B—Beginning Blends “‘ch”’, “sh’’, “‘wh”’, “th’’, “ph” 
Find the right word. Underline it. 
1. The color of my dress is white, while, when, where, 
2. Wool comes from the shell, sheep, shall, shut. 
3. We sit on a chart, chair, chick, cherry. 
4. We can count to there, this, three, then. 
5. We talk over the phone, Phil, phrase, phonics. 
How many “th”? words are there? Give another ‘‘ch”’ word. 


Find the right word. Underline it. 


1. IT ama color. blue 
The sky is my color. black 
I begin with bl ° blow 
2. Iam in the circus. clap 
Children laugh at me. clown 
I begin with cl ‘ class 
3. Iam in your classroom. fly 
I am red, white and blue. flower 
I begin with fl . flag. 
4. I am something you like to do. please 
You do this at recess. place 
I begin with pl——. play 


D—Finding Words That Begin Alike 
Look over the words below. 


bad shell cap cherry 
what can box shall 
clock call sheep shut 
chalk white where cat 
baby boy child dog 


Underline all the words that begin like ‘‘ball’’. 

Put an X after all the words that begin like ‘‘chair’’. 

Put a CO about all the words that begin like ‘“‘cow’’. 

Put a [J about all the words that begin like “‘she”’. 

Put two lines under all the words that begin like ‘‘when”’. 
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Lessons In Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN, 
Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


THANKSGIVING DAY (Reading Lesson) 


This year we will have a real Thanksgiving. 
The war in Europe is over. 

Many of our boys are at home. 

They can have dinner with their families. 
Our crops are good. 

We are sending food to other hungry people. 
They can have a good Thanksgiving too. 
We are glad to share our food. 

We will all have a good time. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Favors for the Thanksgiving Table. 
Children can make original favors for the dinner table. A pumpkin, a turkey, an apple or 


an ear of yellow corn, all make simple, attractive decorations. These place cards will add much 
to the appearance of the table. 


Booklel--Why We Are Thankful. 


The children should be given sheets of drawing paper. On each page a picture of something 
for which the child is thankful to be drawn. A simple sentence or two can be printed or written 
under each picture as—under the picture of a home, the sentences, ‘““This is my home. I love it” 
can be printed. Sheets should be tied together to take home to mother. 


Discussion Period. 


Discuss these pictures before they are tied into booklets. Emphasize the simple, fundamental 
blessings for which we are thankful. Stress gratitude, which is the real spirit of real Thanksgiving. 


WHO AM I? WHO AM I? 
I AM VERY BUSY. I AM VERY BUSY. 
I AM MAKING PIES. I MUST EARN MONEY. 
[ AM COOKING VEGETABLES. THANKSGIVING IS COMING. 


MY FAMILY MUST HAVE A GOOD DIN- MY FAMILY MUST HAVE A GOOD DIN- 


. 4 


WHO AM IP WHO AM IP 
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Lessons In Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


THANKSGIVING IN EUROPE (Reading Lesson) 


17 


Last November Europe was sad. 
Many people were in prison camps. 
Bombs were falling from airplanes. 
Big guns were firing. 

Little children were frightened. 

Many homes had been destroyed. 
People were cold and hungry. 

There was very little food to cook. 
Now they can eat food from America. 
They can have a Thanksgiving day too. 


Harvest Festivals. 


While Thanksgiving, held on the last Thursday in November, is an American custom, harvest 
festivals have been held in many countries since early times. These were usually country dances 


symbolic of the harvesting of crops. They were always gay, friendly occasions, expressing gratitude 
for a beautiful harvest. 


Discuss why the harvest season has been the cause for rejoicing. It represents the reward for 
the hard work of the spring and summer and security for the long winter. Modern life has some- 
what freed people from direct dependence upon the harvest, in that fresh vegetables are shipped 
all over the country in winter. However, abundant harvest is always cause for rejoicing, 


STORY HOUR 


IN PIONEER DAYS HUSKING BEES WERE OFTEN HELD. HUGE SHOCKS OF 
WHISKED CORN WERE BROUGHT IN. ALL THE YOUNG HUSKERS RACED TO 
SEE WHO COULD HUSK THE MOST EARS IN A GIVEN TIME. WHENEVER A RED 
EAR WAS FOUND, THERE WAS GREAT FUN BECAUSE THE FORTUNATE YOUNG 
MAN COULD KISS HIS SWEETHEART. 


A BARN DANCE USUALLY ENDED THE HUSKING BEE, WITH PLENTY OF 
APPLE CIDER FOR REFRESHMENTS. 
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Lessons In Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


WHY WE HAVE THANKSGIVING DAY (Reading Lesson) 


Many years ago white settlers came to this 


country. 


There were no houses to live in. 


The men had to chop down trees to build 
houses. 


They had to make tables, beds and chairs. 


They had to shoot wild turkeys and animals 
for food. 


Many people were cold and lonely. 

Many of them became sick. 

The next year their homes were built. 
They had raised gardens and other crops. 
There was plenty to eat. 

They wanted a day on which to thank God. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Why the Puritans Came to America. 


Freedom to worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience was the real reason 
for the early settlers coming to America. 


Compare this with the “four freedoms” of the present time. Freedom of Worship; Freedom 
of Speech, Freedom from Want, and Freedom from Fear. 


Children should thoroughly understand that freedom and happiness go hand in hand. Oppres- 
sion and unhappiness go together. The sacrifices we experienced in gasolene shortage, meat 
shortage, sugar shortage and limited supply of clothing was due to the fact that we were fighting 
to free the people of the world. 


Brief Summary of Life in Colonial Times. 


Pictures of Log Houses, Colonial kitchens, warming pans, coaches, Puritan churches and 
Colonial costumes. Discuss the long sermons in cold churches, severe discipline, and long hours 
of work. Wild game for food, rich soil for growing vegetables and grain and plentiful berries and 
other fruit provided abundant food. 


Meaning of First Thanksgiving. 


This day, set aside for thanking God for our blessings, is a great national custom. We must 
preserve its real meaning. 
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Lessons In Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR EARLY FRIENDS, THE INDIANS 


Indians were the first Americans. 
They lived in the forests. 

They lived on the plains. 

They had simple homes. 

Indians raised good crops of corn. 

They taught the settlers how to raise corn. 
They were good hunters. 

They caught fish in the streams. 

They came to the first Thanksgiving dinner. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Life of Indians in Early Colonial Days. 


Bring in pictures of wigwams, the long house, hogans and pueblos. Give a brief description 
of life of these various groups. Emphasize the friendliness of the Indians at the beginning of the 
life of the Puritans in New England. 


Emphasize the friendliness of the Puritans toward these helpful Indians, 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in Indian objects—blankets, rugs, arrow heads, dolls, bows and arrows. 
Learn a simple Indian dance. 


Make feather head dress. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


. JACK BROUGHT IN 5 ARROW HEADS AND FRED BROUGHT 2. HOW MANY 
DID BOTH BRING? 


. MARY HAS MADE 4 PLACE CARDS. THERE WILL BE 7 AT HER HOME ON 
THANKSGIVING. HOW MANY MORE MUST SHE MAKE? 


3. JEAN AND JOE ARE MAKING POPCORN BALLS. THEY WANT 2 BALLS EACH 
FOR A POOR FAMILY OF 4 PEOPLE. HOW MANY MUST THEY MAKE? 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


If | had four more apples, | would have — 


DOOHOE 


If | had five more pumpkins, | would have — 

If | had six more bunches of grapes, | would have — 
If | had seven more pineapples, | would have — 

If | had one more apple, | would have — 

If | had two more pears, | would have — 

If | had three more pineapples, | would have — 

lf | had five more pears, | would have — 

If | had six more pumpkins, | would have — 

if | had four more pears, | would have — 

If | had two more apples, | would have — 


If | had two more pineapples, | would have — 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


i 


Chatter Croack Bellow 

| Hiss Snort Chirp 

| Warble Yelp Whine 
Coo Grunt 


| | (See Directions Page 63) 
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Seatwork for November 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


DRAW A LINE BETWEEN WORDS THAT 
GO TOGETHER: 

Thanksgiving Day garden 

Gobble, gobble! Plymouth Rock 


cranberries oats 

pie red 
Pilgrims pumpkin 
Indians Red men 
corn turkey 
bin fire 

frost crib 

stove November 


FILL EACH BLANK IN THESE POEMS 
WITH THE RIGHT WORD FROM THE 
LIST BELOW: 


Thanksgiving Day 


A bustle in the ........ ‘ 
of cakes and ........ 
Children ........ everywhere, 
Apples .... the........ ; 
Day 
Anonymous. 
evening pies 
looking fun 
smell happy 
eyes kitchen 
Noise merry 
Thanksgiving Grandma’s 
Thanksgiving Day 
Over the ....... and through the ....... ‘ 
To Grandfather’s house we ....; 
The horse ....... the way to carry the 
hsomie’ the river and ....... the wood— 
ares the wind does ....... ! 
the toes ........ bites the ...... 
Over .... river .... through .... wood— 
! 
Hurrah done? 
pie! 
—Lydia Maria Child. 
knows go stings 
wood the snow 
river Through how 


Over and over 

spy the for 
Grandmother’s pudding _ sleigh 
Hurrah white through 
blow nose ground 
and fun pumpkin 


DO THESE THINGS: 


Cut circles: To do this fold squares; 
then cut oft the corners. 

Now make oranges by cutting circles of 
orange paper. 

Make apples by cutting circles from 
colored paper and pasting on bits of 
green. Cut one very large apple. 
Make pumpkins from large pieces of 
paper and paste thick, green stems on 
them. 

Make potatoes from oblong pieces of 
brown paper by cutting the corners oft 
and making eyes with a crayon. 

To make tomatoes use red-orange paper 
and paste on each three pieces of green 
for the stem. 

New see if you can think of ways to cut 
carrots, beets, bananas, and other fruits 
and vegetables. 

Draw a big turkey znd put the fruits 


and vegetables you have cut around 
him. 


DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND THE WORDS 
WHICH MAKE YOU THINK OF NOVEM- 
BER: 


bare trees family dinners 
sumac few birds 
Thank you cherry blossoms 
shorter days dry grass 
cheery fires long evenings 


popcorn Fourth of July 
grey skies story book 
wading wild roses 


warm sweaters bathing suits 
TRY TO MAKE UP A STORY OF YOUR 
OWN PUTTING INTO IT THE FOLLOW- 
ING WORDS: 

Thanksgiving morning Judith and Tcm 
Father said, ready to go 
Bring the basket into the car 

to Grandma’s All the cousins 
turkey and dressing cranberries 
What fun in the farmyard 
A cow chased ran screaming 
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Harold M. Lambert, photo 


The New Calf 


Miniature duplicates of this picture will be found on pages 60 and 62 for 
seat work in observation and story writing. It lends itself to the discus- 
sion of farm animals and activities. The picture may also be used in 


correlation with drawing or the making of posters. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


SOUNDS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


D 


Ducks delight 

To roam about 

When stormy is the weather 
They wade in puddles 
Made by rain 

And have such fun together. 


Unlike their other 

Poultry friends 

Who go in search of shelter 
They quack and quackle 
Loud with joy 

And rush out helter skelter. 


And when it rains 

Till every street 

And ditch is overflowing 
Each duckling turns 

Into a boat 

With paddle feet for rowing. 


Like submarines 

They dip and dive 

They flap their wings and splatter 
And if they get 

Their feathers wet 

It really doesn’t matter, 


How can a duckling 
Waddle forth 

Regardless of the weather? 
He wears red rubbers 

On his feet 
And—mackintosh of feather. 
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A Thanksgiving Assembly 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


For many years the pupils of the Des Moines 
Public Schools have observed the Thanksgiving season 
by bringing to school canned fruits and vegetables for 
the Children’s Home. 

The principal of Phillips School thought that these 
donations of the children could be used in an assembly 
which would make Thanksgiving Day more meaningful 
to the kindergarten and primary boys and girls. She 
talked this over with the teachers and it was decided 
that each would get from her own class a list of the 
things they were thankful for. These lists were collected 
by Miss Ethel Colling, a Phillips School primary 
teacher, who took the thoughts of the children and 
translated them into the beautiful litany used in the 
Thanksgiving Assembly. A 2-A child who was an ex- 
cellent reader was asked to read the litany. All the 
other children gave the response, “Our Father, we 
thank Thee.” 

The morning before Thanksgiving the teachers pre- 
pared a table for the children’s gifts. It was placed in 
the front of the auditorium and was made beautiful 
with a lace table cloth and the teachers’ own gifts of 
colorful fruit and vegetables which had been chosen 
for their artistic effect. The teachers realizing that 
many of the pupils of their school came from poor and 
underprivileged homes welcomed this opportunity for 
them to enjoy a thing of beauty—which, indeed, this 
table was when it was ready for the children’s gifts. 

At ten o'clock they carried their fruit and vegetables 
(which had been kept in the home rooms until then) to 
the auditorium. To the music of a lovely march they 
filed into the auditorium silently and placed their gifts 
on or around the table? Then marched to the seats 
reserved for their group from where they enjoyed the 
loveliness before them as they quietly watched the rest 
of the procession of gifts. 

When all the kindergarten and primary boys and 
girls were in their places at a chord from the piano all 
stood up quietly and sang prayerfully the hymn, 
‘Father, we thank Thee.” They remained standing for 
the following litany written by Ethel Colling*: 

Reader: ‘Tomorrow will be Thanksgiving Day. 

We are thankful for many things: 
For father, mother, and grandparents. 

Children and Teachers: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For our happy homes. 

Children and Teachers: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For food and warm clothing. 

Children and Teachers: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For churches where we learn about God. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For good health. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For our beautiful Phillips School. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 


Reader: For teachers who want to help us. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For birds that sing and make the world 

happy. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For trees that give us food and shade. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For sunshine. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For rain to make things grow. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For snow that brings us joy. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For our flag and our country. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For work that our fathers can do. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For toys and playthings. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For lovely autumn days. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For music to sing and to hear. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For flowers growing everywhere. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For animals to love and care for. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For happy days together. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

Reader: For beauty in everything. 

Children: Our Father, we thank Thee. 

At the end of the litany the children sang “Hymn 
of Thanks”. When they again heard the chord they 
were all seated until a march was played. Then they 
marched back to their rooms by two’s. ‘There was no 
doubt in the minds of anyone present, but that this 
assembly was on the level of primary children and was 
to them very meaningful and impressive. It was 
repeated at Phillips School each year after at Thanks- 
giving time. 

*Permission for the use of the litany was given by Ethel 
Colling. 
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Lost and Found: The Spirit 
of Thanksgiving 


A Play for November 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 
Characters: 
Father Mother 
Children: Frank Marjorie Herbert Elaine 
Scene: 


The family living room. 

(As the scene opens the family is sitting around the 
living room discussing plans for their Thanksgiving.) 

Father: How much company do we have this year? 
I suppose they'll all come. They will come miles just 
to get a square meal. 

Mother: Well if they are looking for a square meal 
this year they will be very disappointed. With all this 
food shortage, I declare I don’t know what we will give 
them to eat if they do come. 

Frank: You people don’t sound as if you wanted 
company for Thanksgiving. Why bother to ask them, 
anyway? I could have a good time just going to the 
annual football game with a hot dog or two afterwards. 
I always have to leave in the middle for that old 
Thanksgiving Dinner. 

Mother: Why, Frank, I’m ashamed of you. Daddy’s 
folks and mine just naturally expect to come here 
every year for a big Thanksgiving Dinner. 

Marjorie: But why do they, Mother? No one seems 
to have an especially good time. There is always plenty 
of arguing, every one eats too much and— 

Herbert: Don’t worry about the eating too much 
this year. I don’t work after school in Johnson’s 
Grocery for nothing. There will be plenty of just plain 
“nothing” this year and I ask you—what’s Thanks- 
giving without turkey and all the fixin’s? Just a flop 
I'd say? 

Elaine: I'm no Pollyanna you understand—but I 
think you've all got the wrong idea of Thanksgiving. 
All it means to you is—food, company and a big 
headache—and to Frank, an exciting football game! 
You haven’t mentioned that First Thanksgiving with 
God, the Church, and those brave Pilgrims. Some- 
where, somehow, we've lost the Spirit of Thanksgiving! 

Mother: Elaine is right. Today our Thanksgiving 
celebrations are a far cry from the first one. We have 
forgotten the hardships, of long ago and just think of 
our petty difficulties right here and now. 

Elaine: You probably wonder why I have gone senti- 
mental all of a sudden, but as a matter of fact our 
class is giving a play over at school the day before 
Thanksgiving and right here and now I invite you all 
to come. I am to be a Pilgrim Mother, and my part 
alone will tell you plenty of the real Thanksgiving 
spirit which we have lost. 

Frank: We children will be there because we have to, 
but if Mother and Dad— 


Father: Don’t worry—we’ll be there too, won't we, 
Mother? 

Mother: We certainly will. When it takes one of our 
children to show us we've been terribly wrong about 
Thanksgiving Day and its meaning—the least we can 
do is to learn where we have fallen down. 

Marjorie: That’s grand of you, Mother, but if it 
will make you feel any better—I don’t feel the way 
Elaine does. I think it’s just that times have changed, 
and deep down in their hearts the Pilgrims had much 
the same feelings and problems that we have today. 
I’m sure the play will show you all the real spirit of 
Thanksgiving. 

End of Act I. 


Act II 
THE PLAY 
Characters: 
Pilgrim Father Pilgrim Mother 
Children: John’ Priscilla William Mary 


(As the scene opens the family are discussing plans 
for the First Thanksgiving Day.) 

Father: Well, how much of a feast do you plan to have 
and how many people will you invite? 

Mother: The Indians have truly been our friends 
all these hard months since we landed here in America. 
I believe all should be invited to show our appreciation. 

John: What are we to have to eat? Shouldn’t we save 
our extra food for ourselves if we should have another 
bad winter? 

Priscilla: How selfish of you, John! .We have been 
taught to share our food with others. What if the 
Indians had kept everything for themselves—where 
would we be? 

Wiliam: Priscilla is right, John. The Indians have 
taught us how to shoot, where to fish, what to plant 
and all the things we needed to know, just to exist in 
this new land. I think this feast should be the biggest 
and best we’ve ever known. 

Mary: Just like a man! Invite everybody first and 
then plan afterwards! Do you know what it means to 
feed all these people you want to ask? 

Father: We men will shoot the wild turkeys, get 
plenty of fish and harvest our crops. Then if you 
women— 

Mother— Father is right. We'll do the cooking. 
With many to help, it will not be too hard for anyone. 

John: But tell me, why do we have this feast anyway? 
Couldn’t you just go to each Indian who has helped 
us and say “Thanks for everything’’—then we could 
have a big dinner by ourselves. All the turkey we 
could eat—Yum, Yum! I can taste it now! 

Father: John has lost the whole idea of this feast of 
Thanksgiving. Explain it to him, Mother! 
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Mother: God has been good to us Pilgrims. The 
Indians have been good to us. We cannot take such 
things for granted. We must show in some way that 
we are grateful for God’s help and for our new found 
friends—what better way than a Thanksgiving Feast— 
a symbol of peace and friendship. 

Priscilla: While you have been talking, Mother, I 
have thought of a verse—we could recite it at this first 
Thanksgiving Feast in America. Would you like to 
hear it? 

William: Sure—the Indians may not understand it 
but it will please them to have you notice them. 

Mary: If there isn’t food enough for their stomachs, 
Priscilla will furnish food for their thoughts. 


Priscilla: All right, here it is— 
God has kept us safely here 
In this land so new. 
We have nothing more to fear— 
We have friends in you. 
You have taught us how to live, 
To hunt and plant and fish, 
You have proved you'd gladly give 
Us anything we’d wish. 
So, now we welcome you, and say 
We're glad you’ve come to eat 
On this, the First Thanksgiving Day 
Where God’s own friends do meet! 

The End. 


The Runaway Books 


(A Play for Book Week) 
EMMA H. LAWTON 


Characters: 
Betty Anne Betty’s Mother 
Betty’s Books (five children) 
Anne’s Books (five children) 
Costumes: Betty and Anne are dressed in their regular 
school clothes. Betty’s Mother wears a long dress, an 
apron, and a bandana around her head. Anne’s Books 
are neatly and attractively dressed in brown paper 
jackets. The large brown bags from cleaning estab- 
lishments may be used. Cut hole in top for head 
and slip over shoulders pinning arms down. Front of 
each jacket should have attractive design and “‘Anne’s 
Book’’ neatly printed on it. Betty’s Books are shabbily 
dressed in torn and mussed scraps of paper. 
Scene: The livingroom of Betty’s house. Betty and 
Anne are seated reading. Behind Betty’s chair is a 
neatly kept set of bookshelves. On the floor by Betty’s 
chair are a half dozen books carelessly thrown down. 

Anne (getting up and putting book back on shelf): 
It is time for me to go home, now, Betty. I'll see you 
tomorrow. 

Betty: Oh, you don’t have to go yet, Anne.’ Why, it 
isn’t nearly supper time, yet! 

Anne: I know, but I have a new book at home and 
I want to make a paper cover for it before supper. 

Betty (pettishly): Oh, all right then. Goodbye! 

Anne: Goodbye, Betty. (Anne goes out.) 

Betty: Such a silly fuss about a book! (Pushes her 
book onto the floor.) Well, there’s nothing to do so I'll 
just curl up here till supper time. (Curls up, puts head 
down on arm and falls asleep. Mother enters carrying 
a dust cloth. She spies Betty’s books on floor.) 

Mother: Oh, that careless girl has thrown her books 
on the floor again! What shall I ever do with her? 
(She picks up all the books, dusts them carefully and 
puts them back on the shelves. Betty begins to dream 


about her books. This scene may be explained by 
having a child come out carrying a sign reading, 
“Betty’s Dream’’.) 

(Enter Betty’s Ist Book, limping and holding his beck.) 

Betty’s First Book: Oh, my back! My poor back! 
(Enter Betty’s Second Book, looking very mussed.) 

Betty’s Second Book: What’s the trouble, Book 
Friend? You look as if you were in pain. 

Betty’s First Book (groaning): I am! 
dreadful girl threw me onto the floor. 
back is broken. 

Betty's Second Book: Well, just see what has happened 
to me! Instead of using a book marker to keep her 
place, she turned down the edges of my pages. Now 
I’m all ragged and shabby. 

Betty’s First Book: It’s a disgrace—that’s what it is! 
But I’m not going to stand for such treatment any 
longer. I’m running away from her—that’s what I’m 
doing. 

Belty’s Second Book: Oh, if you are running away, 
please let me come along! 

Betty’s First Book: Of course you may come along. 
We'll run away together. 

(Enter Betty’s Third Book as First is speaking.) 

Betty's Third Book: Oh, if you are running away, 
please let me come along! Betty left me out in the 
rain last night and now my pages are wet and soiled. 

Betty’s Second Book: Of course you may come along. 
We'll all run away together. 

(Enter Fourth Book as Second is speaking.) 

Betty’s Fourth Book: Oh, if you are running away, 
please let me come along! Betty tore out one of my 
pages, and now I’m not much good to anyone. 

Betty’s Third Book: Of course you may come along. 
We'll all run away together. 

(Enter Fifth Book as Third is speaking.) 


I am! That 
I think my 
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Betty's Fifth Book: Oh, if you are running away, 
please let me come along. Betty scribbled on my 
pages with her crayon and now I’m a dreadful sight! 

Betty's Fourth Book: Of course you may come along. 
We'll all run away together. 

Beity’s Fifth Book: But where shall we go? 

All Together: Yes, where shall we go? 

(Enter Anne’s Books.) 

Anne’s First Book: Hello, Book Friends! What's 
going on here? 

Betty’s First Book: We are running away from our 
mistress. 

Betty's Second Book: She doesn’t take good care of us. 

Betty's Third Book: We are going to find a new home. 

Betty’s Fourth Book: We want someone who will 
treat us right. 

Betty’s Fifth Book: Perhaps you know of someone 
who would like to have us? 

Anne’s First Book: Why don’t you come and live 
with us. Anne is a good mistress. She puts nice covers 
on us. 

Anne’s Second Book: And she puts us back on the 
shelf when she has finished reading us. 

Anne’s Third Book: And she washes ber hands before 
she touches us. 

Anne’s Fourth Book: And she uses a book marker to 
keep her place. 

Anne’s Fifth Book: And she turns our pages carefully 
so that they never tear. 
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Betty's Furst Beck: Oh, how fortunate you are! (She 
turns to Betty’s other Books.) What do you say, 
Book Friends, shall we go to live with Anne? 

Betty’s Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth Books: Yes, let's! 

Anne’s First Book: Come along, then. Hurry! before 
Betty wakes up. 

(They all run out together. Betty stirs, wakes, yawns 
sleepily, stretches, looks at floor, rubs her eyes, looks 
again, then jumps up in a fright.) 

Betty (excitedly): Oh, my books! My books! They’ve 
run away! 

(Mother rushes in.) 

Mother: Whatever is the matter with you, Betty? 

Betly (searching under the chair): My books! My 
books! They've run away! 

Mother: Why, you silly girl, your books haven’t run 
away. You left them on the floor as usual and I picked 
them up and put them on the shelf. (Pointing.) There 
they are-—right behind you! 

Betty (laughing): Oh, Mother, [ had the most awful 
dream, and for a minute | thought it had come true. 
I dreamt my books had run away because I didn’t 
take good care of them. (Seriously.) Well, now that 
I know how my poor books feel, I’m going to take 
better care of them. (Goes to bookshelves and takes 
ovt several books.) And I'll start right now by making 
covers for them. They'll never want to run away 
from me again! (Mother puts arm around her and they 
go out together.) 


The Making of Silk 


LAURA HELEN COUPLAND 


“With time and patience, a mulberry tree can become 
a silk gown.’’—Chinese proverb. 

Scene:The shady side of a tent on the plains of north- 
west China. 
Time: About 2600 B. C, 
Characters: 

The Lady of Si-Ling, Empress of China. 

Her two Maids-in-waiting: 

Lady Precious Pearl and Lady Jade Lily. 

A Servant Woman. 

A Messenger. 

The Emperor, Huang-ti, also called The 

Heavenly Emperor. 

Two Attendants on the Emperor. 
Costumes: The Empress and the Emperor are dressed 
in elaborate kimono-like robes; the maids-in-waiting 
and the messenger, same, but less color and embroidery; 
servant woman and Emperor’s attendants in black. 


Act I 
The Empress:Ai! It is warm today on these broad 
plains. I can scarce believe that in three more moons 
the snow will fly. 
Lady Precious Pearl: I have heard, my Lady, that 


The Heavenly Emperor says he will build a tent of 
wood and brick to shelter you from the cold winds 
of winter. 

The Empress: So he says. Even now he builds a 
place in The City of Peace. (She looks up at the top 
of the tent.) It will be strange to live in something 
other than a tent. I hope he will keep these graceful 
upsweeping corners. 

Lady Jade Lily: It is said, my Lady, that the Emperor 
has done a new thing, not only in baking bricks for 
walls, but in making pottery for roofs like our wine 
vases and cups for tea. And that these roofs, do, indeed, 
curve upward at the corners even as our tents. 

The Empress: Someone approaches; a messenger from 
my Lord? 

(Enter messenger carrying a curved half of bamboo 
with black characters upon it, and holding a whip to 
show that he came on horseback.) 

Messenger: May your Ladyship live ten thousand 
times ten thousand years! 

The Empress: You have a message from my Lord? 

Messenger: Yes, your Ladyship. (He offers the 
bamboo.) He sends his greeting from the City of 
Peace and desires to inform you that the Palace will be 
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finished before the tenth moon winds blow cold. He 
wishes to know if your Ladyship is well and happy. 


The Empress: Tell him I am well, but the time goes 
slowly with my Lord so long away. 


(The Messenger bows, departs, showing by lifting one 
foot high and flourishing his whip that he rides off on 
his pony.) 


Lady Precious Pearl: My Lady, | saw a curious thing 
as I walked by the river this morning. Would it interest 
you to see a worm build himself a tent? 


The Empress: | will look at this animal. 


Lady Precious Pearl: Here, then, is a branch of a 
mulberry bush from the riverside. See, the tent is 
finished and the worm has withdrawn to sleep inside. 
(Lady Jade Lily claps her hands and a woman servant 
comes from the tent with a small wooden table which 
she sets before the Empress. She sets upon it three 
lea cups of pottery—not China at this date of Chinese 
history—puts tea leaves into each cup and pours over 
them boiling water from a jug with a small spout.) 
(The Empress, idly fingering the mulberry branch with 
its cocoon, drops the cocoon into her cup of steaming 
tea.) 

The Empress: Ai! The little animal is scalded! What 
have I done? 

Lady Precious Pearl: No matter, my Lady, there 
are many on the mulberry bushes by the river, and 
more little worms are eating the leaves so that soon 
they, too, will spin their own tents. 


(The Empress takes a pair of wooden chopsticks 
offered by the servant and tries to lift the cocoon out 
of the tea cup. As she stirs the cocoon around ip the 
water, a fine silken thread-end comes loose and she 
picks it up—a bit of silk thread can be dropped into 
the tea cup with the tea leaves.) 


The Empress: But look, Precious Pearl! Jade Lily! 
What is this? See, a thread—a thread as fine as a 
spider’s web. It unravels from the apimal’s tent. See, 
he turns over and over as the thread unwinds. Quick! 
Bring something upon which to wind this fairy thread! 
(Lady Precious Pearl claps her hands and he servant 
brings out a small ioom.) : 


Lady Precious Pearl: Your loom, my Lady, to dry 
the thread in the warm breezy air. 


(The two maids-in-waiting take the thread from the 
Empress and string it up and down across the loom.) 


Act Il 
Time: The next morning. 


(The Empress comes out of the tent alone to examine 
the silken threads on the loom. She claps her hands 
and the two maids-in-waiting follow her out of the 
tent.) 


The Empress: See, Precious Pearl, Jade Lily, it is 
indeed a thread of fairy fineness with which one could 
weave a cloth so soft that it would be fit for an Emperor 
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to wear. For ever the great Huang-ti himself. If only 
we had anough, I myself would weave him a royal robe. 


Precious Peari: There are many, many more cocoons 
on the mulberries by the riverside, my Lady; Jade Lily 
and | will gather them for you and dry the threads 
until you have enough for the Emperor’s robe. 


The Empress: Do so, and as quickly as possible. The 
Emperor returns at the next full moon and I shell 
work day and night to finish the weaving in time. 


Act Ill 
Time: One month later. 
Scene: Outside the tent. The Empress sits before her 
loom weaving the silken thread into a cloth of creamy 
yellow; she turns to her maids-in-waiting. 


The Empress: There! It is the last thread of the 
weaving and all is now ready for the Emperor’s return. 
Take the silk from the loom and fold it carefully. 
(The maids-in-waiting do this and place it on the table 
before the Empress. Precious Pearl claps her hands 
and the servant woman takes the loom away. Jade 
Lily shades her eyes with her hand.) 

Jade Lily: The messenger returns, my Lady, and | 
think there are more who ride with him. 

The Empress: The Emperor! He is returning to 
my tent from his building in the City of Peace. 


(The messenger appears, bows to the Empress and 
stands to one side as the Emperor Huang-ti advances, 
followed by two attendants. The Empress rises and 
bows with her hands folded in front of her.) 


The Empress: My Lord returns! 


The Emperor: | have returned, my Lady of Si-Ling. 
| have built you a tent of wood and brick with a roof 
of baked tile curved upward at the corners like ow 
royal tent. It is ready for you at the City of Peace. 


The Empress: | thank my Lord. I, too, have a gift. 
(She lifts the folded yellow silk from the table and 
places it in his hands.) Here is a new thing, my Lord, 
a cloth of my own weaving from the thread of a little 
animal that feeds on the leaves of mulberry trees. It 
is fine enough for a fairy’s robes, or for the Emperor 


of the Black-haired Race. 


(The Emperor unfolds the silk, throwing an end of it 
over his arm.) 


The Emperor: It is indeed of a fairy-fineness, my Lady 
of Si-Ling, and it shall be named after you; it is Si-silk 
And I shall not only wear it for a royal robe, its yellow 
color shall be the royal color for all the emperors 
reigning after me. Moreover, upon this day, the ninth 
day of the ninth moon, the Black-haired People shall 
each year remember that the Lady of Si-Ling wove 
the first garment of silk. This shall be a feast day for 
us and for ail our people forever. (He strokes the silk 
over his arm.) | wonder at your patience in weaving 
so fine a thread. Truly, with time and patience, the 
mulberry tree has become a silk gown. 
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Light: 
Out in the corn fields 
In summer weather 
Four and twenty field mice 
Lived happily together. 


Heavy: 
Nibbling here and nibbling there 
Storing food away 
Beans and peas und wheat and corn 
For a rainy day. 
Medium: 
A'ong came harvest time 
And reapers with their scythes 
Cut the grain. The little mice 
Ran for their lives. 
Heavy: 
S:ampering here and hiding there 
I; and out the stubble 
Fearing cats and birds of prey 
Would bring them grief and trouble. 
Light: 
Plows of autumn broke the ground 
Food was growing scarce 
Little mice began to think 
Of homing somewhere else, 
Heavy: 
Hill top and cool glen 
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The Little Field Mice 


MARGUERITE GODE 
Adapted From An Old Folk Tale 


For Choral Verse 


They traveled up and down 
Keeping to the country side 
Avoiding every town. 


Medium: 
In a garden spot they strayed 
Where carrots young and sweet 
Proved a very tasty dish 
For hungry mice to eat. 


Heavy: 
Nibbling here and nibbling there 
Till the farmer spied 
Tooth marks on the vegetables 
And took them all inside. 
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Light: 
Potato patch was near at hand 
Here the wee mice hovered 
Till one drear September morn 
Their presence was discovered. 


Heavy: 
Scurrying here and scurrying there 
Where clover fields grew thinner 
Offering but a cherry stone 
To serve them for a dinner. 


Light: 
Winter came with ice and snow 


As the days turned colder 
City bound in search of food 
Little mice grew bolder. 


Heavy: 
Mousetraps here and barn: cats there 
Oh what a life of terror 
Till spring came dancing down the 
land 
And April morns were fairer. 


Medium: 
Green fields ripened into grain 
Hills were gay with flowers 
Here and there the wee mice ran 
Bathed in sun and showers. 


Heavy: 
New homes here and new homes 
there 
Food and drink a plenty 
For a hundred hungry mice 
Not just four and twenty. 


Ail: 
Nibbling here and gamboling there 
They forgot their troubles 
Of the bitter winter days 
Spent among the stubbles. 
Air was sweet with summertime 
Pleasant was the weather 
And four and twenty little mice 
Lived happily together, 


Johnny Grumps 
has got the mumps 
and that is why 
he’s in the dumps 
he cannot laugh 
he cannot sing 

in fact he can’t 

do anything 

but sit and groan 
and sigh and moan 
till people leave 
him quite alone 


MUMPS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Oh, we’re so sad 

he’s feeling bad 

he could be such 

a winsome lad 

if he were well 

but jaws will swell 
just why they do 

no one can tell 

but mumps is mumps 
and dumps is dumps 
80 pity poor 

sick Johnny Grumps. 


Why was Johnny Grumps very 
much alone? 


What other diseases are contag- 
fous? 


Are colds catching What pre- 
cautions are necessary in commun- 
icable diseases? 
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CLOCKS -- and How They Came to Be 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


The Oldest Time-Tellers 

Did you ever think of the sky as 
a clock? Our ancestors did. They 
used to tell time by watching the 
sun appear to move across the sky 
by day, and the moon and stars and 
planets by night. Of course it 
wasn’t a very accurate method. 
Imagine looking at the sun to decide 
when to leave for school in the 
morning! 

The ancient Egyptians 
decided they could devise a 
better way to tell time. 
So they invented the sha- 
dow clock, or sundial. They 
stuck a stick in the ground, 
and marked where its sha- 
dow fell at sunrise and 
again at sunset. When the 
shadow fell exactly half- 
way between these marks, 
they knew it was noon. 
The other hours could be 
marked off by dividing the 
distance between shadows 
in the same day. 

Can you guess why sha- 
dow clocks weren’t satis- 
factory? They would not 
tell time at night or on 
cloudy days. And they 
could not be used indoors. 
So the fire clock was in- 
vented. It is still used in 
many places. In South 
Pacific islands, the natives 
force a stick through sev- 
eral oily nuts of the candle- 
nut tree. They light the 
top nut, and as the nuts burn off 
in turn, they mark the passage of 
time. 

King Alfred the Great invented a 
fairly accurate fire clock. He had 
wax candles made of a certain diam- 
eter and exactly 12 inches long. 
They were marked in inches. Each 
candle burned 1 inch in 20 minutes. 
So, if a servant started a new candle 
burning every four hours, the king 
could always tell the time. 

Sand and Water Clocks 

The sand clock or hour-glass was a 
still later invention. It consisted of 
two funnel-shaped glass bowls joined 
together one above the other at their 


smaller ends. The upper bowl was 
filled with fine sand. The sand trick- 
led down through a tiny opening into 
the lower bowl in a certain period of 
time, usually one hour. By glancing 
at the amount of sand still to run 
through the glass, its owner could 
judge the approximate time. When 
one bowl was emptied, the hour- 
glass was inverted. Then the sand 
ran back down again. 


Alfred's 


King 
0 Clock 


Fire 


300 B.C. 


Water clocks worked on much the 
same principle. In China 6,000 years 
ago, the passage of time was marked 
by the amount of water that dripped 
through a tiny hole in one vessel sus- 
pended above another one. To this 
day, Malayan boatmen tell time by 
floating an empty cocoanut in a pail 
of water. In the cocoanut is a tiny 
hole. Enough water seeps into the 
hole in one hour to cause the nut to 
sink. Then the boatman empties the 
nut and sets it afloat again. 

The ancient Greeks invented a 
much more reliable water clock 
which they called a clepsydra. (The 
word means “the water steals 
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Weight Clock 
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away.”) The illustration shows how 
ingenius this timepiece was. Water 
dripped into the vessel at the bottom 
of the clock. As the water-level rose, 
it lifted the float, which turned the 
clock’s single hand. 

To Henry De Vick, a German 
clock-maker, we owe the invention 
which made our modern clocks and 
watches possible. De Vick enabled 
us to do away with running sand and 
clumsy water equipment. His clock 
was operated by the pull of a heavy 
weight at the end of a cord. 

We can easily understand that 
such a weight, if attached 
to a pulley directly con- 
nected to the hands of a 
clock, would whirl the 
hands around and around 
until it unwound the rope. 
To slow this pull down, so 
it would last 24 hours or 
even longer, De Vick in- 
vented the escapement in 
1370. The escapement is 
what makes our clocks and 
watches tick. 

The Pendulum Clock 

Study the illustration of 
the pendulum, which was 
discovered by Galileo about 
250 years later. It will help 
you understand the way a 
clock’s escapement works. 
Suppose a weight on a cord 
is trying to pull the notch- 
edweehl around. One of 
the pointed teeth attached 
to the pendulum catches it 
and keeps it from going 
very far. Now suppose the 
pendulum swings back. Be- 
fore its other pointed tooth 
can slip into a notch in the wheel, 
the wheel moves forward one notch. 
Back and forth swings the pendu- 
lum. Notch by notch the wheel 
moves forward, turning the clock’s 
hands ever so slowly. De Vick’s 
clock had no pendulum, but the 
vertical “balancing beam’”’ in his in- 
vention rocked back and forth very 
much like a pendulum. 

About 1470, springs replaced 
weights to provide the “‘pull”” which 
made clocks run. Then small clocks 
and even watches were possible. 
The balance wheel in a tiny watch 
ticks back and forth very much like 

Continued on Page 61 
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TO HELP THE CHILD CREATE 


MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN 
MARY L. RYAN 


Let Us Play Were Indians 


I 4ET US play we are Indians. 


Would you like to be an Indian doing a war dance 
and giving out a war whoop, or would you rather be 
an Indian with a tomahawk in your hand, hunting 
some enemies? 

Maybe you might be a peaceful Indian who dances 
and rattles gourds filled with seeds which make music 
as you dance. 

Some child might like to show us how to dance. 
Watch the action in the arms and legs. . . see how high 
the knee is raised. 

What does an Indian wear on his head? A head band 
with a few feathers in it. 

Let us make our head bands . . . Take a band of 
paper about 2 inches wide. . . see that it is long enough 
to go around your head. Cut out a few tall feathers 
out of the paper also. Put an Indian design on the 
band and on the feathers. 

Where would you pin the feathers on your band? 

Turn your paper the tall way . . . we are going to 
make large figures. 

You (boy or girl) are to be the center of interest. 
Your head will almost touch the top of the paper... 
you might be so large that all your figure will not show, 

If you are an Indian boy doing a war dance... 
bend your head a little forward. Did you put on your 
head band? Is there action in your figure? 

You might be wearing a sweater and slacks. Put 
an Indian design on the front and sleeves of your 
sweater. 

What are you carrying? 

What would you use for a tent? 
old sheet or Mother’s Indian blanket. 

Throw it over the line and fasten it with a clothes 
pin. How are you going to fasten the tent to the 
ground? Put some Indian design on the tent. 

There might be another small Indian boy up higher 
in the picture. What could he be doing? 

If you are playing in the yard there might be a fence 
at the back ... ora bush. Put in some grass strokes 
and a few flowers in the foreground. 

If you have drawn an Indian girl . . . see that she is 
large and full of action. 

She might be dancing . . . gourds in her hands which 
will rattle as she dances. 

Put on her head band and moccasins . . . Indian shoes. 


She could be wearing a sweater or jacket and slacks. 
Work an Indian design on the front and sleeves of 
her sweater. 


There might be another smauer Indian girl higher 


It might be an 


up in your picture. She might be playing with her 
Indian doll, putting up a tent, or weaving a little 
blanket. Can you make a pretty little Indian doll? 

The horizon line will be rather high on the paper. 
There might be a tree or a bush on this line which 
would be a wavy line. 


Put in a few grass strokes and some flowers in the 
foreground. 


Your little dog or cat might be in this picture, also. 

We will start to color our center of interest first. 

Faces and hands will be in orange because you are 
only playing you are Indians. 

Eyes large and dark...mouth in red. You might put 
some red on the cheeks. 

Now color the hair. What color is your hair? Indians’ 
hair is black. 

If the hair is dark . . . the head band might be bright 
yellow with a red design outlined in black. If the hair 
is light... the head band might be colored in red and 
black. 

The feathers in the band would be in the colors used 


in the head band . . . remember to use dark next to 
light. 


The boy’s sweater might be colored in a bright green 
with a yellow and purple design . . . his slacks yellow 
.., Or, his sweater might be red with a purple and yellow 
design and his slacks purple. 

His club in yellow. Outline figure and club as well 
as the design in black. 


Make your tent a gay one... it might be orange 
with a red and green design outlined in black. 

The smaller boy could be dressed in a blue and white 
blouse, dark green slacks. 

The day is sunny so our sky could be a bright blue. 

Outline the fence in black. 

Color the foreground in a light yellow and over it 
spread a light coat of brown. 

Grass strokes in green . 
orange. 


. . flowers in bright red or 


The girl’s head band could be colored in bright yellow 
with a red design outlined in green, if her hair is dark. 
If her hair is light, color the band in red and black. 

Her jacket might be red with a design in black and 
white... or, maybe you might like the design in black 
and yellow. Outline the buttons in dark, Her slacks 
could be green . . . moccasins in red. 

Put the color on smoothly and heavily . . 
cannot see the paper thru it. 

The gourds she is shaking will be in bright red and 
yellow. 


. so you 
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The little Indian girl in the background might be 
wearing a white sweater with red slacks, or maybe you 
can think of other bright colors you would rather use. 
Her headband would be in bright colors. 

Color the Indian doll in nice gay colors, Kitten... 


INDIAN DESIGNS 


white outlined in black. The tree could be colored in 
brown with a purple outline against a light blue sky. 

Foreground ,.. yellow with a light coat of brown 
over it. Put in some green grass strokes... flowers in 
a bright color. 
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Thanksgiving at Black Cat's 


66]-LL BRING the nuts,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “I have bags and 
bags of them.” 

For the Animaltown people were 
having a meeting at Black Cat’s 
house to decide about a Thanks- 
giving party. 

“And I'll bring the jelly,” grunted 
Mr. Pig. “One glass.” 

Everyone said, “Oh no, Mr. Pig. 
We'll need more than that!” (For 
they all knew that he was greedy, 
and wanted to keep his jelly for 
himself.) 

Mrs. Hen and Arabelle and Clara- 
belle, with Three-Ducks to help 
them, were going to bring the corn 
souffle and the pickles. Mrs. Sheep 
would bake the wheat muffins. 
There was going to be some good, 
hot drink, made of berry juice. 
“And Mrs. Goose has promised the 
plum pudding,” smiled Mrs. Squir- 
rel. 

Everyone was pleased at that, for 
Mrs. Goose really made very nice 
plum pudding. She had done it 
often. She never seemed to forget 
the spices or the sauce to pour over 
the top; she never burned the bot- 
tom of the pudding. It was really 
surprising what good plum pudding 
Mrs. Goose could make! 

“Yes, Pll bring our dessert,’ she 
smiled, feeling very bright. 

“Well, I guess our Food Question 


is all settled, then,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Now, where shall we 


have this party?” 

After a minute Old Lady Owl 
said: ““You can have it in my little 
house at the edge of the Wild 
Woods.” 

“That will be lovely,” said Mrs. 
Goose, deciding for all of them, and 
still smiling. 

But the rest were not so pleased. 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


The recipe slipped out of her wing 


“You have a dear, cozy house with 
ladders up to the doors,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, “but it is a long way off. 
We would have to tote our heavy 
baskets and kettles so far.” 

“It is very kind of you to offer,” 
went on Mrs. Hen, “‘but what if it 
was bad weather? We should all 
have to traipse over that muddy 
path.” 

“Well, then, you can have the 
party right here in my house,” said 
Black Cat. 

Everyone thought this was a fine 
idea. Black Cat had a house with 
plenty of room, a rice big table, a 
smooth floor to dance on, and it was 
all in Green Street, in the 
middle of Animaltown. 

As they went out the door, chat- 
tering good-bye and thank you, Mrs. 
Goose said to Mrs. Squirrel: “Well, 
I'll see you tomorrow, Thanksgiving 
Day, at Mrs. Owl’s house in the 
Wild Woods.” 

Mrs. Squirrel gave a big sigh. 
“Oh dear, Mrs. Goose,” she said, 
“haven't you got it straight? The 
dinner is not going to be there—it 
is to be here, at Black Cat’s. Don’t 
you remember?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Mrs. Goose, 


very 


quickly. “So it is.” But she still 
looked so mixed-up that Mrs. Squir- 
rel said: ‘““Wait, you must get this 
through your head. It is very 
important! Here—I’ll put it in a 
rhyme for you, and you can learn it: 

“Not at Wild Wood— 

No good; 

With Black Cat— 

That’s that...” 

Then Mrs. Goose said the rhyme 
after her till she was sure she knew 
it, and she told Mrs. Squirrel it 
would be very easy to remember, 
now. She could not possibly be 
confused about where the 
was to be. 

She hurried home to mend her 
best long dress with the squiggles 
on it, for in the morning she would 
be busy making the plum pudding, 
yes indeed she would. 

And after breakfast the next day 
she did hurry around! She had her 
big apron on, and she got out the 
flour and the spices and all the 
things she needed. She found the 
recipe too, and read it several times: 
it was written on a piece of heavy 
gray cardboard. “Something is still 
missing,” she told herself. “Oh yes, 
the plums!” What an idea—to make 
a plum pudding, and leave out the 
plums!” She shut her eyes and 
began to laugh hard, stirring the 
batter; but while she mixed, with 
her right wing, the recipe slipped 
out of her left one, and when she 
opened her eyes she could not find 
it, though she looked under the table 
and all around. “Well, never mind,” 
she told herself. ‘“The batter was all 
ready, anyway.” 

When the pudding was steamed 
and done and the sauce was made, 
she dressed herself ir the long dress 
printed with squiggles, and her wide 
hat, trimmed with an onion. She 


dinner 
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Mrs. Goose tripped and fell flat! 


carried the dessert in a big yellow 
bowl, with a blue napkin over the 
top. Her dress dragged behind her, 
for she could rot hold it upand 
carry the bowl, too. 

Mrs. Goose chose to go by the 
short cut, behind the town. “It will 
be a nice walk,” she told herself, 
“and as I go I will say the rhyme 
Mrs. Squirrel made up for me: 

“With Black Cat 
Not that; 

In the Wild Wood— 
That’s good.” 

She had a sort of feeling that that 
was not the way Mrs. Squirrel had 
taught it to her, but she did not 
worry. She just kept repeating the 
rhyme, and after a while it got to be 
a sort of a song. 

When she got to Old Lady Owl’s 
little high house at the edge of the 
Wild Woods, she flopped up the 
ladder that led to the twisty front 
door, being very careful to hold 


**Here she is, here she is,”’ cried everyone happily. 


tight to the pudding bowl. She gave 
a loud knock. 

But there was no answer. Mrs. 
Goose tapped with her bill; then 
she took a peek in the window. 

There seemed to be no one there. 

“T guess Old Lady Owl has just 
run out for some firewood,” she 
explained to herself. “And it must 
be early, for the rest aren’t here yet. 
Well, I'll just sit here on the porch 
and wait.” 

So she sat and sat, and waited 
and waited, and watched the gray 
clouds go by and the trees blow. 
But no one came. No, not even 
Old Lady Owl herself, coming back 
with firewood. 

Then she had a bright idea. “‘T’ll 
try the back door,” she told herself. 
So she left the pudding on the front 
porch and flopped up the other 
ladder. 

But that door was locked. And 
there was no one in the kitchen. But 
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suddenly she noticed a little sign, 
done in Mrs. Owl’s wiggly hand- 
handwriting. “GONE TO THE 
THANKSGIVING DINNER 
PARTY AT BLACK CAT'S 
HOUSE. BACK AT TWILIGHT.” 

“Well, I’m not going to stay here 
till twilight, that’s what,” thought 
Mrs. Goose. But then she had 
another thought, and a better one, 
too. Yes, now she did understand 
and remember! “I must hurry and 
go to the right place,” she decided 
quickly, and she gathered up her 
long skirt and began running along 
the little path toward Animaltown. 

But unfortunately she tripped on 
a stone and fell flat. When she 
picked herself up, and began to 
brush off the dry dirt, she noticed a 
sticky spot on her dress. Sticky?” 
Well then, it must be sugary. But 
how could it be sugary, just from 
her falling down on a dry path? 
Oh—it must be sugary from the 
pudding sauce. Pudding sauce? 
Where was the pudding sauce? And 
where was the pudding? Oh dear, 
she had left the bowl on Mrs. Owl’s 
front porch. What an awful time 
she was having, getting to the 
Thanksgiving party! 

Now her friends were getting very 
impatient to begin the dinner. 
Everyone was there, at Black Cat’s; 
the corn souffle was just right, the 
hot drink was steaming in the 
kettle. The table looked so pretty, 
with red checkerberries and green 
leaves, and Mr. Pig’s jelly helped 
to carry out the color scheme. (Yes, 
he had brought several glasses.) 

But where was Mrs. Goose? 


No 
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Mrs. Goose, no dessert, no starting 
till she came. Mrs. Hen had sent 
Arabelle and Clarabelle back to see 
what was up at Mrs. Goose’s house, 
but they had come running back to 
say that she was not there; and this 
time they didn’t giggle, either, for 
they were hungry, and they just 
loved plum pudding. 

“Oh, dear, she has had some crazy 
forgettery again,” sighed Mrs. Squir- 
rel. ‘“‘What do you suppose she has 
done now?” But just then the door 
flew open, and in burst Mrs. Goose, 
plum pudding and all, with her long 
skirt dragging and her onion hat all 
crooked. 

“Here she is, here she is,” cried 
everyone happily, and “Here I am!” 
called Mrs. Goose, “and the plum 
pudding, too!” 
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Then the pleasant dinner began; 
and everyone told how thankful he 
was, about this and that; Mr. Pig, 
of course, for plenty of food; Mrs. 
Hen and Arabelle and Clarabelle for 
their nice straw beds; Mrs. Squirrel, 
for bags to keep her nuts in; Mr. 
Goat, for his cart; Mrs. Goose 
couldn’t think, all at once, what she 
was most thankful for, so Old Lady 
Owl said: “*Weli, let’s be thankfulest 
of alt that Mrs. Goose got here, for 
what if something had really hap- 
pened to her?” 

Then they were all very quiet, 
thinking how they would feel if she 
were not in Animaltown to make all 
sorts of queer mistakes to amuse 
them and make them fond of her. 


And everything went off just 


beautifully, except that suddenly 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit put his napkin to 
his mouth and began to cough. 
Mrs. Rabbit thumped him on the 
back, and when he could speak he 
took out of his mouth a crumpled-up 
thing and asked, “‘What’s this?” 
And it was the cardboard recipe for 
plum pudding! 

“It must have dropped into the 
batter,” said Mrs. Goose, trying to 
laugh. But Mrs. Rabbit said: “It’s 
a good thing he didn’t really choke 
on it,”’ and looked relieved. 

Then Mr. Goat whispered to Mr. 
Pig: “Il would have just swallowed 
it down, wouldn’t you?” And Mr. 
Pig whispered back: “Indeed I 
would.” And that was probably 
true. 


Mrs. Featherdown’s Birthday Party 


Everyone in Animal Town 
was greatly excited from Baby 
Downey to Old Man Gander. 

The reason for all this excitement 
was that Mrs. Goosie Featherdown 
had decided to celebrate her birth- 
day by giving a party. The Animal 
Town Folks could hardly sleep nor 
eat for wondering whether they 
would be asked to come. 

The day before the grand event 
found Mrs. Featherdown busily 
beating, measuring, sifting, and her 
spotless kitchen was filled with a 
sugary, spicey, cakey smell. It was 
also filled with the children of 
Animal Town, because, you see 
they were waiting to lick out the 
icing bowls. 

“Have you sent out your invites 
yet?” piped up Wee-wee gosling. 

“Invites,” mocked Fluffy Feather- 
down, an older sister. “You mean 
invitations.” 

“TI declare to goodness if it didn’t 
slip my mind,” Mrs. Featherdown 
said nervously. “To think, here it is 
the day before and I haven’t sent 
those out yet. I wonder who would 
like to deliver them for me,” she 
gazed around at them appealingly. 

Nobody seemed to want to leave 
that nice, cozy kitchen where the 
smell from the oven was getting 
better and better all the time. 


HELEN BOYD 


At length Wee-wee gosling chirped 
up, “I'll take the invites for you 
marmee dear.” 


“Invites,” scoffed Fluffy Feather- 
down, “‘Whoever heard of invites — 
I told you before they are invita- 
tions.” 


“T’d be ashamed,” chided Mrs. 
Featherdown. “She’s the littlest of 
you all yet she’s the only one who 
has offered to help. Get your sun- 
bonnet dear and be real careful 
about crossing the street; always 
remember to look both ways. I’m 
just inviting six,’’ she remarked as 


Wee-wee Gosling had a very nice 
errand 


she handed the tiny envelopes to 
Wee-wee gosling. “Six, and the 
four of us makes ten, that will be 
enough.” 


Wee-wee gosling found that she 
had a very nice errand. Each one to 
whom she handed an invitation was 
perfectly thrilled at being asked. 


On her way home she began to 
think about the others who hadn’t 
been invited. How hurt and dis- 
appointed they would be. The more 
she thought about it the more 
unhappy she became. Marmee was 
much too kind-hearted to make 
anybody feel bad she probably 
hadn’t seen it that way, that was 
all. It really wouldn’t matter if 
they didn’t have any written invites 
Wee-wee gosling would tell them 
herself. 

So up and down Animal Town she 
ran calling through the key holes: 
“Come to Marmee Featherdown's 
party tomorrow at two.” 

“There, that’s over with,” Wee- 
wee gosling giggled. “Every last one 
of them invited. ‘No, they’re not,” 
she hastened to reprove herself. 
“T’ve gone and forgotten poor Mrs. 
Squeaky Squirrel. I know Marmee 
and she had some sort of a quarrel 
last winter over who gathered the 
most nuts. That’s all the more 
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reason for her to be invited because 
she’d be the hurtest one of all.’’ So 
back she flew to the small apart- 
ment where Squeaky Squirrel lived 
in Knotty Pine Hollow. 

“Hello, Mrs. Squeaky Squirrel,” 
she called through the door. “You're 
invited to Mrs. Goosie Feather- 
down’s birthday party tomorrow at 
two.” 

Mrs. Squeaky Squirrel came frisk- 
ing out and her sharp eyes were 
shining like stars. “I’m most proud 
to accept and will be there dressed 
in my best bib and tucker.” 

Next day Mrs. Goosie Feather- 
down’s place was the busiest for 
miles around. Everyone was running 
here and there, getting in each 
other’s way and almost knocking 
each other over in their excitement. 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t have asked 
everyone in Aminal Town,” Mrs. 
Goosie Featherdown’s eyes com- 
menced to fill up, and her voice was 
all chokey-like, “‘always excepting a 
certain party whom even wild horses 
wouldn’t force me to have.” 

“Do you mean Mrs. Squeaky 
Squirrel)” began Wee-wee gosling — 
“‘Maybe she...” 

Just then Fluffy Featherdown 
gave a loud shriek, “You don’t 
need to feel so bad mamma, because 
everybody is coming.” 

“What say>” asked Mrs. Goosie 
Featherdown absent-mindedly, step- 
ping back from the table to see 
whether she liked the effect of 
her table decorations. 


“They’re all coming, everybody’s 
coming,” Fluffy danced up and 
down. “See for yourself, Sliggle- 
slaggle, the seal; Wurtle, the turtle, 
and even Silly-Billy the goat.” 

Forgetting for the moment that 
she was the mother of two children 
and often subject to rheumatism, 
Mrs. Goosie Featherdown gave a 
hop-skip-and a jump to the window. 

“There must be a mistake — I 
only sent out six,” she was almost 
beside herself. “I'll never, never 
begin to have enough carrot cookies 
or wheat pudding to go around.” 

“Mrs. Squeaky Squirrel’s coming 
down the road too all dressed up, 
Fluffy’s voice rose to a high pitch, 
“I thought you said mamma that 
wild horses wouldn’t . . .” 

**S-s-s-s-sh,”” warned her mother, 
“now I know for certain that there’s 
some mistake, but we must not 
forget our manners.” 

Then such a-scurrying and a- 
flurrying went on as had never ever 
before been experienced in Animal 
Town. Mrs. Featherdown hurriedly 
decided to have her party outside. 
A wise decision it was too, because 
with Sliggle-Slaggle the seal, and 
Silly-Billy the goat both there 
wouldn’t be room for anybody else. 

Then Mrs, Featherdown called 
her two friends Mrs. Duffie Duck 
and Mrs. White Rabbit to one side 
and they talked together in low 
voices for a while. 

Mrs. Duffie Duck and Mrs. White 
Rabbit nodded and smiled as they 


Sliggle-Slaggle waved for them to go on 
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glanced out and saw Mrs. Feather- 
down’s front yard fast filling up. 

“We'll take the Animal Town 
Express to Mrs. Prissie Parrot’s 
store,” announced Mrs. White Rab- 
bit, who was evidently enjoying the 
situation. 

“We'll be able to stock up there,”’ 
put in Mrs. Duffie Duck, with a 
laugh. “She sells everything from 
soup to nuts.” 

“We want to go — we want to 
go,” the children clamored loudly. 

“You promised mamma the next 
time anybody rode in the Animal 
Town Express,” teased Fluffy, ‘‘yes, 
you did mamma.” 

“Oh, let them go with us,” agreed 
Mrs. White Rabbit genially. “That 
will take them out of your way for a 
while.” 

“I’m so addle-headed with all this 
mix-up that I don’t know whether 
I’m coming or going,” murmured 
Mrs. Featherdown, “So if you 
really don’t mind...” 

How those children enjoyed that 
ride. They leaned far out of the 
windows and waved and shouted to 
all their small animal friends. 

Mrs. Prissie Parrot was sorting 
eggs when they flocked in on her. 
The minute she heard about the 
party she exclaimed, “That’s what 
I had this string tied around my toe 
nail for. 1 knew I was expecting to go 
somewhere today but for the life of 
me I couldn’t remember just where. 
Of course my good friend Mrs. 
Featherdown’s birthday party. 
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Gertie’s nest on top of the piling 


spring!” a pretty mallard 
duck reminded herself, and swam 
down the river searching for a place 
to build her nest. 

Just before dawn, when every- 
thing was quiet, she came to some 
piling sticking out of the water, 
and stopped to rest on top. 

While she sat there she turned 
her head this way and that, and 
studied the piling. It consisted of 
eleven or twelve logs, chained to- 
gether, with the tops all cut off the 
same length. The wood was old, 
and a shallow hole had rotted away 
in the center of one of the logs. The 
duck waddled over to the hole and 
sat in it. 

**This is just what I’ve been look- 
ing for,” she thought. “I'll make 
my nest here!” 

Close by was a big city bridge, 
but Mrs. Duck didn’t notice it. She 
was too busy to look around. She 
was plucking down from her breast 
and lining her nest with it. 

When morning came, the chief 
bridge-operator called to his mate, 
“Look on top of that piling! Do 
you see what I see?”’ 

“That’s a wild duck,” the man ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and this is the busiest 
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Black Bill, the Bad Duckling 


A True Story of a Mallard Duck and Her Brood 
(Milwaukee, Wis. Spring 1945) 


For—Be Kind to Animals Week 
1. DYER KUENSTLER 


bridge in the city. Whatever made 
her choose that spot for her nest?” 

“Maybe the noise will drive her 
away, said the first man. 

But the duck didn’t go away. All 
that morning traffic rumbled over 
the bridge, but she seemed quite 
satisfied with her surroundings, and 
she continued to put feathers in the 
hole, to make her nest warm and 
cozy. 

Noon came and the bridge men 
ate their lunch. One of them threw 
some bread crumbs into the water. 
“Here, Gertie,” he called to the 
duck. “Take time off and get your 
dinner.” 

Gertie flew down to the water 
and fished up the bread, and from 
that time the bridge-tenders were 
her firm friends, 


Black Bill views the world from 
mother’s back 


One morning when she came off 
the piling to get some breakfast, the 
men saw an egg in her nest. The 
news soon got around, and people 
gathered on the bridge and gazed 
dowm into the nest. But Gertie 
didn’t leave the egg uncovered for 
long. She flew back to her nest, 
turned the egg over gently with her 
bill, and cuddled down on it. 

Next morning there were two eggs 
in the nest, and Gertie was very 
proud of them. More people stopped 
on the bridge to see her. And news- 
paper men came with their cameras 
and took her picture. 

Toward noon the sightseers called 
excitedly to each other. “Look, 


they’re going to open up the bridge 
to let a boat go through! D’you 
suppose the will scare her 
away?” 


noise 


But by this time Gertie was used 
to loud city noises. As the bridge 
opened, she glanced at it casually, 
and then forgot about it. 

As the days went by Gertie had 
nine eggs in her but later 
she decided two of them were no 
good and she threw them out. 

When Mother’s Day came, the 
bridge-tender called down to her, 
“Gertie, some Mother’s Day cards 
have come for you by mail. They’re 
over in my shack.” 


nest, 


But Gertie wasn’t interested. She 
decided another egg had got cold 
and tossed it into the river. 

Every day people flocked to the 
bridge to see her. The crowd grew 
so big that the folks at the back 
asked those in front to please move 
on. ‘We want to see Gertie, too,” 
they cried. 

But one Saturday evening a sad 
thing happened. A group of rough 
boys crossed the bridge. They 
pushed their way to the front of the 
crowd to see what was going on. 
“It’s only a duck,” the leader cried, 
and he threw a paper wad at Gertie. 
Then the other boys pelted her with 
wads, orangepeel and other rubbish. 

“Stop that!’ cried the indignant 
sightseers. “You'll drive her away.” 
But the pelting continued. At last 
Gertie began to grow uneasy. The 
bridge-tenders were afraid she would 
abandon her nest, and word was 
sent to the Humane Society. 


A man was stationed on the bridge 
to guard Gertie. Then some Boy 


Black Bill got away from Gertie 
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Black Bill looks down at the water 


Scouts offered to assist, and no more 
rubbish was thrown at her. 

One evening, after she had warm- 
ed and turned her eggs for twenty- 
seven days, she struck one with her 
bill. She gave it another whack, 
and a little black bill came out. 
Gertie pulled away the crumbling 
shell, and the first duckling was 
born. 

He was a downy dark little fellow, 
with black feet. Gertie’s were 
orange. Somebody named the duck- 
ling Black Bill, and the name stuck. 
Gertie was very proud of him. She 
tucked him under her feathers where 
it was warm, and about two hours 
later, another duckling was hatched. 
So many people collected on the 
bridge hoping to see the baby ducks 
that the traffic had to be controlled 
by the police. 

Lake water was pumped into the 
river to make it cleaner for the baby 
ducklings, and to wash off the oil 
slicks. The river grew higher, but 
Gertie did not notice it. She was 
too busy bringing her family into 
the world. 

Black Bill got tired of staying 
under his mother’s wings, but every 
time he poked out his head, she 
pushed him back again. When he 
was a day old he grew more venture- 
some and climbed upon her back. 
Before long he was on top of the 
piling. 

**He’ll fall into the water,” cried 
the people on the bridge. And that’s 
just what he did. Down he went 
with a splash into the water. 

Right away he began to show off. 
He swam about. He raised himself 
up and flapped his tiny wings. He 
ducked his head under the water 


and came up further on, just like a 
full grown duck. 

Gertie flew down 
“Quack, quack,” she said. Which 
meant, “Stay by me! You're so 
tiny and the river is so big.” 


beside 


him. 


Then she remembered the other 
ducklings, and the unhatched egg, 
and she kept looking back to her 
nest. So the bridge-tenders got into 
a boat and chased Black Bill with a 
net on the end of a long pole, and 
fished him up. 


As soon as they had dumped him 
back in the nest, Gertie flew home. 
She dried and warmed Bill, but he 
wouldn’t stay put. He slipped 
away from her, jumped off the piling 
and swam about as before, and of 
course Gertie went after him. 


“The naughty little duckling,” 


cried a woman on the bridge. 


Black Bill has a wonderful time 


“Quack, quack,” Gertie replied. 
“He isn’t really bad. It’s natural 
for him to want to swim on the 
water.” 

The bridge-men chased Bill a 
second time, but he knew what the 
net was now, and he ducked away 
every time they tried to scoop him 
up. However, they caught him at 
last, and put him back in the nest, 
and Gertie dried him out once more. 


That evening it turned cold, and , 


it began to rain, but all the same 
Bill said to his brothers and sisters, 
“’m going swimming? Are you 
coming along?”’ Down he went into 
the water, and two of his brothers 
tumbled in after him. 

“Quack,” cried Gertie, and down 
she flew. “Keep together,” she 
warned the ducklings. Then she 
grew uneasy. “The other ducklings 
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will get wet,” she thought, 
egg will be chilled.” 

Again the bridge-men got into a 
boat, but they had quite a time 
chasing Bill and his brothers, for it 
was difficult to see the dark little 
things in the dusk and the rain. 

When they caught the three rain- 
soaked ducklings, they took them to 
their shanty where it was warm. 
They also got the other baby ducks 
and the unhatched green egg. As 
the shell was cracking, one of the 
men helped a weak little duckling 
out of the egg. As she seemed cold, 
the man wrapped her in cotton and 
placed her in the crown of his hat, 
and set her before the fire. Then the 
bridge-men went after Gertie. 

When they brought her to the 
shack, they found an aluminum 
band with a number on it, on her 
leg. This band had been put there 
two years ago at Juneau park lagoon. 

For a few days Gertie and her 
brood lived in a sunny store window. 
From morning until night, crowds 
of people lined up before the window 
to see the little family. Black Bill 
was still the most active duckling, 
and he seemed to know that he had 
an audience, and he often raced the 
other ducklings for a scrap of food. 

“That must be Black Bill,” a 
small boy exclaimed. “Just see his 
little black feet go!” 

Gertie and her brood were taken 
to Juneau park lagoon, but before 
she was released, some bright spots 
were painted on her tail, so that the 
visitors could tell her from the other 
mama ducks. Here Black Bill 
swam about all day, and had a 
wonderful time. 

Then a request was made that 
the top of the piling where he had 
been hatched, be sawed off and put 
in the museum, with photos, and 
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a day by day story of all that had 

happened, for bird-lovers to ioe 
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Trying to capture Black Bill 
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)um-pum., dum-dum,”’ for 
four days and nights the Dragon 
Boat drums had sounded. This was 
t.e fifth day of the fifth moon, by 
the old Chinese calendar, and today 
the boats would race near the shore 
of Pearl River, from Flower Earth 
to White Crane Village. 

Brave Virtue, usually called “Big 
Brother,” was only nine years old, 
but he was as excited that morning 
as if he were going to help row a 
Dragon Boat. As he started to 
dress, Ah Fei, his little brother, 
opened two bright black eyes and 
stared at him. 

“‘Where you go, Big Brother?” he 
asked. He added, “‘Me go too.” 

“All right,” Brave Virtue said, 
“hurry up and get dressed.” 

Together, they ran out into the 
warm sunshine. This was the first 
day of summer — the day snakes 
were supposed to come out and sun 
themselves. The door-sills of many 
houses were sprinkled with salt to 
keep them. from crawling indoors. 
There was no salt on their door-sill, 
but their mother had cooked for 
them some of the special food eaten 
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The Dragon Boat Race 
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only on this day — a kind of rice 
dumpling made of soft, sticky rice 


flavored with dried lotus seeds, 
wrapped in green leaves and 
steamed. Big Brother had taken 


several of these as they passed 
through the kitchen. 

“Dum-dum-dum,” the drums 
were growing louder. Big Brother 
and little Fatty (for that is what 
Ah Fei means) followed the sound 
to a canal. There lay a boat pre- 
pared by the village for the race. 
It was over a hundred feet long, 
very narrow and painted black. 
The narrow prow tapered off into 
a long curved neck with a dragon’s 
head carved on top, and the other 
end of the boat had a snaky dragon’s 
tail. The slim boat was empty, 
for the oarsmen were having tea 
and rice cakes in the village hall. 
They would try to eat all they 
could so they would be strong and 
win the race against the 
Dragon Boats. 

“Look, Ah Fei!’ Big Brother said. 

The rowers were filing out of the 
village hall, coming back to their 
boat. They were dressed alike in 


other 


Dragon Boat Ready to Start the Race 


black silk trousers, with the sleeves 
of their white coats faced with 
green. There were so many for such 
a narrow boat! “One, two, three,” 
Big Brother lost count. They 
stepped down into the black boat, 
careful not to tip it over as they 
took their places, two by two, on 
the narrow planks laid across it. 
Big Brother tried to count them all 
again, as they sat waiting—‘‘thirty, 
thirty-five, forty —.” 

“Ah Fei,” he said, “there are al- 
most ninety men in the boat now!” 

Ah Fei repeated, “Ninety,” 
though he was too young to know 
how many that was. And here came 
five others in the same white coats 
and black trousers. They were 
carrying tall banners on poles — 
round lantern-like shapes fringed on 
the lower edge, red silk banners, 
blue silk and yellow. They stepped 
into the center of the boat, which 
was only about four feet in its 
widest part, and stood there, hold- 
ing the banners straight. Two more 
men followed with gongs in one 
hand and padded sticks in the other. 
They would strike the gongs to set 
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the rhythm for the oarsmen. They, 
too, stood in the boat, one near the 
prow, the other near the stern. Last 
came one man alone. He took his 
place under the dragon’s head stand- 
ing on a small triangle of wood 
wedged at the point of the prow. 
Big Brother gasped as the narrow 
boat sank to the water-line under 
the weight of oarsmen, banner men 
and musicians. Now they were all 
set. The oars, short paddles each 
with a three-leaved flower design 
painted on it, were lifted as if only 
a single man rowed; the “stroke” 
standing on the prow of the boat 
bent his knees; the gong boomed, 
and every oar hit the water as one, 
coming up at the same instant with 
the sunlight winking in the feathery 
spray. Bong, Splash, Oars up; 
Bong, Splash, Oars up! 


Farther down the river came an- 
other dragon boat to join the race. 
It was painted yellow with the 
Heaven and Earth circle on its oars. 
The oarsmen wore yellow jackets 
with black facings, and it belonged 
to White Crane Village. The black 
boat and the yellow one rowed to- 
ward the starting point where two 
other dragon boats were waiting. 


Brave Virtue ran up the bank to 
see them get in line, but had to slow 
down again for his brother. 

“Hurry, Ah Fei,” he begged, “or 


they will be gone before we get 
there.” 


But Ah Fei could not hurry; his 
little fat legs were too short. The 
river bank was lined with men and 
women, boys and girls. Brave Vir- 
tue could see nothing. Taking his 
brother’s hand, he stooped low and 
crawled between the trousered legs, 
squeezing through, twisting, turn- 
ing until he was in front of the 
crowd with the wide river before 
him. The four dragon boats were 
lined up, prow to prow, paddles 
lifted to strike the water at the same 


instant, all eyes on the starter who 
stood apart with a yellow flag in his 
hand. Suddenly the flag flashed 
down through the sunlight, the 
dragon boats leaped forward, and 
the race was on! 


Now the crowd began to drift 
away; men and women, boys and 
girls ran toward White Crane Vil- 
lage, the turning point of the race. 
Brave Virtue did not follow; he was 
tired, and, besides, he knew that 
the boats would end the race at the 
starting point. He sat down on the 
sfone steps that led to the water’s 
edge. It was a good time for lunch. 
He opened two of the leaf-wrapped 
packages and gave one to Ah Fei. 
They nibbled at the sweet rice 
dumpling and tossed crumbs into 
the river, for that is the custom on 
the fifth day of the fifth moon when 
the Dragon Boats race. 


He heard people shouting and 
stood up to look. The Dragon 
Boats were turning at White Crane 
Village to begin the last lap. As 
they turned, the crowd began to 
run back again to the starting point. 
Brave Virtue took his little brother 
one step nearer the water to be out 
of the way of the crowd. 

The long narrow boats came as 
fast as flying — closer, closer! The 
black boat — his boat — was lead- 
ing, paddles flashing in the sun. 
Bong, bong, Splash, Paddles up. 
Other bongs from the other boats 
cut across the sound from the black 
Dragon Boat. Bong, bong, Splash— 
what a sight! Ah Fei danced up 
and down on the narrow stone step, 
but Brave Virtue made him stop 
for fear he would fall into the water. 


Close behind the black boat came 
the yellow one that belonged to 
White Crane Village. The two 
villages were great rivals in all 
things, specially in the Dragon Boat 
races. Last year the Flower Earth 
boat — his boat — had won, and 
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the White Crane men had to buy 
a feast for the winning oarsmen. 
They were saying that it was their 
turn to win this year. Closer and 
closer the yellow boat crept up be- 
hind the black one. All the yellow- 
coated men bent low to their oars, 
grunting together as their paddles 
bit into the water. 

“Ho, haw,” they said as they 
dipped and lifted their oars, 

“Ho, haw; ho, haw!” 

The white-coated men in the 
black boat bent low too. 

“Bong, Splash, Flash, Bong! 
Flash, Bong! Flash, Bong!” 

Faster and faster flew the boats. 
Suddenly, the yellow boat drew up 
close behind the black one and two 
of the yellow-coated men slipped 
their oars under the black dragon’s 
tail and tried to overturn the rival 
boat. 

“You're wrong, you're cheating!” 
Brave Virtue shouted. 

He stamped his feet with anger. 
Ah Fei stood up and stamped too. 
The men in the black boat could 
not hear him but suddenly it shot 
ahead, out of danger, across the 
starting line. Flower Earth Village 
had won again! 

The people lining the banks of 
the river shouted with joy — all 
except those from White Crane 
Village who would have to buy 
another feast for the winning oars- 
men. Everyone was excited; Brave 
Virtue saw a man put his hands to- 
gether like a diver and jump into 
the river with all his clothes on, 
and before he knew what he was 
doing, he had jumped in too! 

He was lucky that a friendly 
boatman pulled him out quickly. 
He was wet and laughing as he 
started home with Ah Fei in the 
hot sunshine. His clothes would 
dry before he got home, if he walked 
slowly, and it was the first day of 
summer, the Dragon Boat Day, and 
his boat had won the race, 


I like to watch the piggy wigs 
And hear the rooster crow, 

1 like to watch my grandpa plow, 
I like to help him hoe. 


On Grandpa's Farm 


EDNA HAMILTON 


My grandpa milks a jersey cow, 
He feeds the hogs and sheep, 

I like to dream of grandpa’s farm 
When I go sound asleep. 
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Go.pir and her grey-striped 
brother were running away. Kittens 
couldn’t have any fun! They had 
to play in their own yard, and 
couldn’t even stay there after dark. 

“Here | am—named for a great 
jungle hunter—and I’ve never hunt- 
ed a thing but leaves,” grumbled 
Tige. “I wonder what jungle tigers 
would say if they were locked in the 
house after supper!” 

“Well, I'm named for a famous 
girl who met bears in the woods,” 
put in Goldie, looking back to see 
if they were being followed. 

The woods, when they reached it, 
looked big and dark. A little path 
twisted and turned and took them 
deep among the trees. The first 
person they met was Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Hello, Mrs. Squirrel,” said 
Goldie. ‘We want to live in the 
woods and have adventures. Do 
you take boarders?” 

“I might,’ answered Mrs. Squir- 
rel, eyeing them sharply. “Are you 
good climbers?” 

After they had been up to see her 
home, they knew why she’d asked 
that. Then she said: 

“Can you crack all kinds of 
nuts?” 

“Oh, we don’t eat nuts,” said 
Goldie quickly. “We like milk 
and string beans and fish.” 

“You won’t find them here,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “But if you’re stay- 
ing here tonight, make up your 
minds.” 

“Couldn’t we just think it over a 
while?”’ asked Tige. ‘‘We'd like to 
walk a little longer and look for 
adventures. Our folks always made 
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us come in the minute it started to 
get dark.” 

“‘And that’s just when it’s nicest,” 
added Goldie. 

Mrs. Squirrel was so surprised 
that she nearly fell out of her tree. 

“Did you two really think you 
could play nights in the woods?” 

“You wouldn’t care, would you, 
Mrs. Squirrel>’’ asked Goldie. 

“Tt’s nothing to do with me,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told them. “But 
everyone who lives here knows that 
the great, quiet owls go hunting as 
soon as darkness comes. And there 
are Other...” 

“Perhaps we'd better be going,” 


erhaps we'd better be going,” said Goldie. 


said Goldie nervously. “You're very 
kind, Mrs. Squirrel, but if we have 
to stay in nights anyhow, we might 
as well be home.” 

So they said good-by, and hast- 
ened back along the twisty path. 

“Even if there weren’t owls,” 
said Goldie, after a minute or two 
of thought, “I didn’t like Mrs. 
Squirrel’s house. Did you ever see 
such a climb? I thought we’d never 
get down again.” 

“‘Let’s hurry,” answered Tige. 
“It must be getting near supper 
time.” And he looked back over 
his shoulder to see if any owls were 
beginning to come out yet. 


Read a book of airplanes. 
Read a book of ships. 

Read about the foreign folks 
You'd meet on distant trips. 


About Reading 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Read about inventions. 
Read about great men. 
Read about the flowers 
And planets, now and then. 


Read a book of stories, 

Read a book of rhymes, 

And you will see that you'll agree 
That reading brings good times. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Pies 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
Apple pie, custard pie, 
Berry pie and mince; 
All are just delicious and 
Quite fit for any prince. 


Lemon pie with thick meringue 
Is extra special too, 
But when Thanksgiving 
around 
Not one of these will do. 


comes 


| want, instead, a pumpkin pie 
Like those my grandma makes, 
For that’s the true Thanksgiving 
kind 
And from the Pilgrims dates. 


My Story Books 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
| love to read my story books; 
They fill me with delight, 
And so I think it only fair 
That I should treat them right. 


Before | ever open one 
1 always take a look 

To be quite sure my hands are clean, 
For smudges spoil a book. 


I’m also careful not to mark 
Or tear a single leaf, 

Or even turn the corners down; 
’Twould bring my books to grief. 


But if | handle them with care, 
I’ve found it always pays, 

For then they can be read and read 
On many future days. 


Full Moon 
ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 
New Moon is just an eyebrow— 
At least, that’s what J think; 
There’s scarce enough of it 
To answer with a wink. 


The Quarter Moon is timid; 
The man won’t show his face; 
No dog, no fire appear— 
They haven’t any space. 


The next—as it grows bigger— 
Just makes me want to laugh; 
I often ask myself, 

Where is the other half? 


But when | see it shining 
Full grown up in the sky, 
I always want a piece— 

It looks like pumpkin pie! 


The School Bus 
LUCIA CABOT 
The yellow bus, each morning, 
Goes rolling down our hill. 
It picks up Tom and Betty, 
And Mary Lou and Bill. 
[t leaves behind old Towser, 
With Sport, and Tip our hound, 
They act so hurt and lonely, 
When we are not around. 
If ever l’m a teacher, 
I’m going to make a rule, 
That every one, who has a dog, 
May bring him to our school! 


Sun Bath 
MARGUERITE GODE 

Mrs. Tomato was worried and blue 

She phoned to the Doctor, “Pray 
what shall I do? 

Dear Tom is so pale and he simply 
wont grow 

He is much underweight for his 
average I know.” 

The good Doctor listened and truth- 
fully said 

“He needs daily sun baths to make 
his cheeks red 

Just turn the child loose in the gar- 
den, my dear 

And as to his health, you'll have 
nothing to fear.” 

Wise Mrs. Tomato, his order obeyed 

No more Tommy loitered about in 
the shade 

And please do believe me, because 
I was there 

He was heavyweight champ at the 
vegetable fair. 


Why is out of door exercise neces- 
sary in order to have good health? 

Is out of door exercise essential in 
winter time? 

Should we have fresh air in our 
rooms at night? 
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Miss Nancy's House 
SHEILA STINSON 
Miss Nancy Mouse was all upset 
And she was worried too; 
And so she ran to grandma Goose 
To ask her what to do. 


The farmer’s wife has nailed some tin 
Right over my front door 

And how on earth can I get in 

Or out there anymore? 


Old grandma Goose sat down and 
thought 

And finally she said, 

For Nancy Mouse to dig a trench 

Right through the onion bed. 


You'll come out right behind your 
house 

And when you’ve dug some more 
You'll have a way to get inside 
Though not through your front door. 


Miss Nancy called on big dog Tray 
To help her scratch and when 

The sun went down behind the hill 
Her house was hers again. 


My Dad 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
My dady’s my pal, 
He talks to me 
About the things 
We hear or see. 


The birds and beasts, 
The shrubs and trees, 
He knows about 
Such things as these. 


We go to fish 
And talk and learn 
About the moss, 
The weeds and fern. 
A sunset 
Or a symphony, 
My dad éxplains 
Them all to mel 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like to race. 

I like to chase. 

I like to read 
By the fireplace. 


I like to draw. 

I like to saw. 

I like to play 
Upon the fioor, 

I like to sing. 

I like to swing. 

I like to do 
*Most everything. 
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STORIES ann PROJECTS 
Whitey Learns to Swim 


When Mother Polar Bear led her 
cubs from the den in the snow bank, 
spring had come. The sun shone 
warm on fields of wild flowers, and 
salmon were leaping in the river. 
But Whitey and his twin sister saw 
only a blooming blur of color. For 
they were busy trying to keep their 
fat legs beneath them, and follow 
Mother. 

At three months of age they were 
only as big as house cats, and their 
fur was as soft as milkweed. They 
were the color of the snow that still 
lay in patches in the shady places. 
The soles of their feet were covered 
with stiff hairs, which was all that 
kept them from slipping on the ice, 
in one place. That same hair kept 
them from making any sound with 
their feet. So they followed where 
she led. And she led them into a 
patch of wet ground where grass and 
wild flowers grew deep. 

Whitey, his own fuzzy head no 
taller than the irises on which he 
nibbled, stood up on his fat hind 
legs for a look about. His hindfeet 
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made footprints in the mud almost 
like those of a fat human baby. He 
tasted a flower. But he still preferred 
warm milk. He and Sister fell to 
playing as Mother dug up roots and 
ate them. 

Boxing on their hind legs, when 
Whitey got too rough, Sister cried, 
and then Mother gave him a spank 
with the palm of her fore paw. But 
Mother’s spanks didn’t hurt much, 
yet. Later, when she had to teach 
them what polar cubs need to 
know, she might spank hard when 
they disobeyed. For wild babies 
have a lot to learn in the Arctic 
In the land of the long winter, life 
can be a serious business, and they 
must learn their lessons well. 

Those first days on the tundra, 
Whitey and his sister learned to 
keep close at Mother’s heels, and to 
come instantly when he’s catled no 
matter how curious they were about 
the tundra. Just now it was a 
world, moist and level, in which 
bees hummed above the wild flow- 
ers, and frogs sprang croaking from 
the river bank as the three bears 
came along. Fat white bunnies 
peered at them, then disappeared. 
Sly furry things, mink and foxes in 
brown summer coats peered at 
them, then hid. And sleek young 
otters slid belly-bumps down the 


muddy banks, to hide beneath the 
watertalls. For polar bears will eat 
anything in summer. 

Long afterward, when the cubs 
were larger, Mother decided it was 
time for them to learn to swim. For 
of all the lessons they would have to 
learn, swimming would be the most 
important, for most of the year 
around, polar bears live on fish and 
seals. 

Only Whitey and his sister were 
not afraid of their big furry mother. 
They romped over her when she 
tried to take a nap, swatted her 
ears, coasted down her sides till she 
bade them stop. 

In the early spring she had left 
them in the den in the snow bank 
while she went deep sea fishing from 
an ice floe. And at this time of year 
Father was off on a deep sea fishing 
trip with other polar bear Fathers, 
who are much too rough around 
cubs. And with the cubs so lively, 
Mother did most of her fishing in 
the river. She would wade in, watch 
for a fine salmon, and flip it to the 
river bank with one sweep of a fore 
paw, then munch it like a dog a 
bone. But still the cubs preferred 
their warm milk. 

One day Whitey got so excited 
when he saw a salmon swim by 
that he lost his footing and slid 
down a muddy bank belly bumps. 
Bearlike, he really enjoyed the 
slide. But then, whurf! splash! down 
he went beneath the icy water. 
Mother grabbed him by the scruff 
of the neck before he had swallowed 
too much water, and carried him 
as a cat does her kitten to a sunny 
spot to dry out. But after that 
Whitey was afraid of water. The 
water had been too cold for him, 
and the surprise too great. 


Mother would wade into the 
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water when the tide was coming in, 
coaxing them to follow, and by now 
Whitey didn’t mind the chill. But 
he couldn’t forget the scare he had 
had. He would hold back, whining 
with fear. But Sister would follow 
as far as she could and still keep her 
nose out. Polar bears have long 
necks and they can wade in pretty 
deep and still keep their noses 
out of water. 

Then one day Whitey was walk- 
ing cautiously along the beach when 
a great wave lifted him. First it 
lifted him up and up — and to his 
surprise he rode like a cork. Then it 


rushed him back, out to sea — to 
where Mother waited. Ard with the 
layers of fat along his sides, beneath 
his white fur, the cub didn’t mind 
the cold at all. He just started 
trying to run — and the first thing 
he knew, he was swimming. 

But swimming was work, too, and 
on days when the sun did not shine 
it was not much fun. Then Mother 
hit upon a way of making play of it. 
For she knew they must practice 
and practice till they were perfect. 
Swimming out to deep water, she 
did a curious thing and Whitey 
and his sister watched carefully, 
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for that was their way of learning 
how. 

First Mother Polar Bear turned 
over on her back in the water. Then 
she reached and touched her fore- 
paws to her feet, and turned over. 
It was a sort of barrel roll. Again 
and again she showed them how. 
And Whitey and his sister did their 
best to mimic her. Why, that was 
fun! They would roll and roll and 
roll. It was the jolliest kind of play 
—for a polar bear. It would be two 
years before the cubs would leave 
home and strike out for themselves, 
but already they were becoming 
expert in their most important skill 


Bob Finds A Frog 


D ADDY come quick! Here is a 
frog that’s almost black. There 
must be two different kinds of frogs 
in the garden because I saw one this 
morning that was very light col- 
ored.” Bob was very excited. He 
and his daddy were walking through 
the garden. The late afternoon 
shower had washed clean all the 
garden foliage. 


“Maybe that’s the same frog you 
saw this morning, Bob. It could be.” 

“Could be! What do you mean? 
This fellow is much darker than the 
one I saw.” 


“Even so, Bob, it might be the 
same frog because frogs do change 
color.” 

Bob squatted on his heels peering 
through the foliage to get a better 
look at sir frog. ‘Well, that’s news 
to me. How do they do it?” 


“That’s another sample of nat- 
ure’s protective coloring. Frogs like 
all living beings, except albinos, 
have a black pigment in the skin. 
This black pigment is called melanin. 
In the frog this melanin is present in 
the lower layer of the outer skin in 
cells known as melanophores.” 


“Whew! That’s a big word, 
Daddy.” 

“That’s right, Bob, but it isn’t 
hard to remember. These black 
cells may contract into minute balls 
making the skin pale, or they may 
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expand pushing out branches in all 
directions, making an almost con- 
tinuous network of pigment which 
makes the frog look almost black; 
whichever color is needed to afford 
the greatest protection.” 

“What about the chameleon, 
Daddy? We're always hearing that 
it changes color.” 


“The chameleon has much the 
same arrangement of melanin cells 
as the frog. In the chameleon the 
cells of the outermost layer are 
called interference cells and are 
yellowish in color. Underneath these 
cells are the black melanophores. 
When the granules of melanin travel 
from the deeper part of the skin to 
nearer the surface the chameleon 
gets dark in color.” 

“So it’s those same old mel-an-o- 
phores that make the chameleon 
change color too.” Bob always 
liked to learn a new word, especially 
a big one. 

His dad laughed. “Yes, Bob, in 
the main that is correct but there 
are other things that affect color 
too. The actual color of the cham- 
eleon is partly due to light as it 
strikes the mixture of colors from 
the various pigment cells.” 

“Then a chameleon can’t actually 
change its color to match its back- 
ground?” 


“No, Bob. It’s color change is 


jimited to a very few shades from 
dark to light. The reason it seems 
to match its background is because 
of the reflection of light.” 

“Are there any other animals that 
change color, Daddy?” 

“Yes, a few of the lower animals. 
Fish also have this power of color 
change within a certain scaie of 
colors. This scale of colors does very 
closely resemble the color of the 
bottom on which they lie.” 

“Is their color change controlled 
by pigment cells, too?”’ 

“Yes, Bob, but the melanophores 
in a fish seem to be controlled by the 
nervous system more than they do 
in a frog. Naturalists have learned 
that if a nerve going to a particular 
segment of the skin is cut the 
possibility of color change seems to 
vanish.” 

“A frog is always going to be a 
lot more interesting to me,” said 
Bob as he poked back the foliage to 
get a better look at the frog in the 
garden. I am always surprised when 
I learn that the most familiar wild 
creature has a wonderfui make-up.’ 

“That’s true about everything. 
Bob. If we are really interested we 
find that there is a lot more than 
just appears on the surface. I hear 
Mother calling us for supper. Come 
let’s go.” 

“And am I hungry.” Bob dashed 
into the house ahead of his dad. 


6¢] ook at this picture of a 
horned lizard, Bob. Doesn’t he 
look interesting>”’ 

“Ugh.” Bob made a face as he 
looked over his Dad’s shoulder at 
the picture of the oval flattened 
body fringed with small spines end- 
ing with a short stout-rooted tail. 
“He doesn’t look very interesting 
to me.” 


“That’s where you’re wrong, Bob. 
Horned lizards are very interesting. 
We do not see them around here 
because they like dry country. 
There are plenty of them in the dry 
country that spreads from southern 
Canada through the western states 
into Mexico. They may be found 
there wherever food is plentiful, 
the temperature favorable, and the 
ground loose enough for digging.” 

“That picture looks something 
like a toad.” 


“The horned lizard is often called 
the horned toad because they really 
look more like the squat, roughened 
toad than their own relatives the 
other lizards.” 


“They're covered with 
aren't they, Daddy?” 


scales, 


“There are about twenty differ- 
ent kinds of horned lizards but they 
all have a flattened body fringed 
with small spines and a short stout- 
rooted tail. There are scales on 
the under part of the body which 
is cream-colored but the darker top 
side is spiked with thorn-like spines 
of various sizes.” 

“Is that why they are called 
‘horned’ lizards?” 

“Well, yes, but mainly because 
they have several long spikes over 
the eyes and at the back of the 
head. The colors are never bright. 
They run from pale gray to dark 
red, depending on the type of lizard 
and the place where it is found.” 

“Oh, do they change colors like 
the chameleon?” Bob looked again 
at the picture his Dad was holding. 

“That’s a false report about the 
chameleon changing color, but we 
will talk about that some other 
time. While the horned lizard does 
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tend to match the color of the par- 
ticular piece of ground on which it 
lives the color does not change if 
it is moved to a different location. 
The only change is a slight lighten- 
ing or darkening of the same color.” 

“Is that the way it is protected 
from its enemies?” 

“Partly, Bob. Not only does their 
color blend well with the sand or 
rock upon which they rest, but their 
spiny covering discourages an at- 
tack. If this defense fails and they 
are driven too far they put up a 
show of force by expanding until 
they are much flatter and broader 
than usual, then they lower ‘and 
pull in the head until the array of 
horns at forehead and neck is in 
full view. Sometimes if they are 
irritated enough they take the of- 
fensive and show what they really 
can do. The eyes are closed and 
while they are shut blood collects 
behind the upper eye lids until they 
are swollen to several times their 
normal size. Then suddenly a stream 
of blood about the thickness of a 
horse-hair shoots from the inner 
corner of one or both eyes onto the 
attacker. This lasts a few seconds 
then the swelling goes down, the 
eyes open again.” 

“T wouldn’t like to fight with my 
eyes shut.”” Bob was thoughtful. 

“That’s where you're different 
from a lizard,’ laughed Daddy. 
‘During the cooler parts of the day 
the lizards run along the little wind- 
ing paths among weeds and bushes 
to catch ants and other insects. 
When the day is hottest and at 
night they may go into the shadow 
of some rock or into some hole but 
oftener they sink into the ground.” 

““How can they do that?” 


“They can bury themselves only 
in soil that is easily stirred up. 
The lizard dips its nose into the 
sand and pushes from side to side. 
At the same time the legs and body 
flatten and hollow out a trough by 
working sidewise back and forth. 
A blanket of sand soon spreads 
over it.” 

“How do they keep from breath- 
ing in the sand, Daddy?” 

“Oh, that’s easy because nature 
has provided them with small valves 
in the nostrils that admit only air.” 

“What becomes of them in the 
winter time?” 

“In the fall when the air is no 
longer warm and the ants stay in 
their nests, the horned lizards go 
deeper into the sand and stay there 
asleep until the next spring.” 

“Do horned lizards lay eggs, 
Daddy?” 

“Two kinds of horned lizards lay 
eggs, Bob, but all the other kinds 
are born wrapped up in a thin 
membrane through which they im- 
mediately make their way into the 
outside world. The female of the 
kind that lays eggs, prepares for 
her nest in the twilight of some 
July or August day by digging with 
her front feet a hole that slants 
downward about five inches into 
the ground. In the small end of this 
tube she leaves as many as 24 eggs. 
She makes a sort of layer cake of 
them with a padding of earth in- 
between. When all the eggs have 
been laid she fills up the hole level 
with the surrounding earth. In 
about 40 days the young crawl up 
through the earth into an active 
life whose length no one knows. 
For a few weeks they have only a 
few sharp spines. By the end of the 
first year when they are adults they 
have a full set of them. These not 
only protect them from other ani- 
mals but keep them from drying 


‘out in the hot desert air.” 


“Sometimes, Daddy, I think birds 
and animals, and even reptiles are 
smarter than we are.” Bob had 
changed his mind about horned 
lizards. 
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A Tale of Birdland 


B. F. BISHOP 


Ir WAS a warm and sunny day, 
but over beyond Mystery Meadow 
the leaves of the maples had turned 
to red and gold. The milkweed 
plants had opened their pods and 
scattered their seeds to the wind. 

A little black-capped chickadee 
was sitting on the broken limb of an 
old apple tree near Farmer John’s 
house. The gray feathers on his 
back shone in the autumn sunshine. 
Between the white of his throat and 
his white underparts he wore a 
black bib. 

““Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! Jack Frost 
is coming! You'd better start for 
the Southland!’ The little chicka- 
dee’s voice was as happy and sweet 
as if he had been singing of sunshine 
and flowers. He was not afraid of 
Jack Frost. He had spent the sum- 
mer in Canada. He loved the 
Northern climate. 

Mr. Chickadee liked to watch 
Jack Frost paint the green leaves. 


He thought the leaves were beauti- _ 


ful after Jack Frost had finished 
with them, especially the bright 
red ones which belonged to Mrs. 
Soft Maple. They made the trees 
look as if they were covered with 
bright red poppies. 

On the limb of another old apple 
tree near by a young robin sat alone. 
He had been neither old enough nor 
strong enough to fly south with the 
great flock which had left the 
Northland a short time before. 
“Oh, dear!” said he, “I wish I 
could fly to the Southland, too.” 


At just that moment a big black 
crow flew by. On and on he flew 
through the autumn sunshine, Out 
over Mystery Meadow and away 
beyond the woodland. Soon an- 
other crow followed the first one. 
Then another and another. 

“Even the crows are leaving,” 
sighed the young robin. “Oh, dear! 
I wish 1 could fly like they can.” 
Then suddenly the little bird 
thought, “I should be able to learn 
to fly. Maybe I can teach myself. 
I’m going to try.” 

Spreading his little brown wings, 
he jumped from the limb. “Here I 
go!” he chirped. Straight through 
the air to the limb of another tree 
he flew. “Cheer up! Cheer up! It’s 
easy!” he sang. Again and again 
he flew a short distance to some 
other limb. Day after day he flew 
from tree to tree in the old orchard. 
His little brown wings grew stronger 
with every flight. 

Mr. Chickadee had been hunting 
insect eggs until he was no longer 
hungry, and he had stopped on a 
limb to rest. He was startled to hear 
a voice near him saying: ‘‘Watch 
me fly, Mr. Chickadee! Watch me!” 

Mr. Chickadee turned his head 
quickly and saw the young robin 
flying by. He was flying right over 
the tops of the old apple trees. 

“The baby robin, as I live!’’ he 
said to himself. He flew to a top- 
most branch calling out: “Who 
taught you to fly? I thought your 
mother had gone to the Southland.” 


The young robin gave a proud 
chirp. ‘Nobody taught me,” he 
said. “I just learned. I’m starting 
for the Southland right now.” 


“Come back! Come back!” called 
the chickadee. “You'll get lost! 
Stay with me. The snow and winter 
are beautifull” But away flew the 
young robin over the orchard and 
across Mystery Meadow. He flew 
so fast that Mr. Chickadee soon lost 
sight of him. ‘He'll get lost,” 
sighed the little gray bird as he tried 
to follow the little bird’s flight 
through the treetops. 

And the young robin flew on and 
on. Soon he found himself far be- 
yond the woodland. “It’s getting 
warmer already,” he chirped. “It 
will be warmer and warmer as I fly 
toward the Southland.” And then, 
as the sun was sinking into the 
golden West, the little traveler 
alighted on a limb of a big spruce. 
Tucking his head under his little 
brown wing, he slept the whole 
night through, 

The next morning, just as the sun 
peeped over the eastern hill, the 
young bird started again on his 
way to the Sunny South. 

Little Robin had not started any 
too soon, for not many days later, 
big snowflakes began to fall on 
Mystery Meadow. Soon the ground 
was covered, All the food that 
robins like was buried from sight. 

But Mr. Chickadee knew just 
where to look for insect eggs. He 
knew, too, where the children had 
placed a little basin of suet on a 
tiny, snowy roof near the school- 
house door. He would not go hungry 
and he liked the snow and cold. 


The Man in the Moon 


Is a funny old thing, 
Especially 
In early spring. 


When he wrinkles his nose 


And winks his eye, 
O, how can he live 


Away up in the sky? 


Man In the Moon 


Edna Hamilton 


Without any body, 


Without hands or feet, 
With nothing to drink 
And nothing to eat. 


I would rather be 


A little girl in the spring 
Than the man in the moons 
He is a funny old thing! 
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Topay I have brought you 
several pictures of strange looking 
animals of the sea. The first one is 
a kind of fish animal that can swal- 
low a bigger fish than itself. As I 
have shown in the picture this 
strange fish has very sharp, long 
teeth. When once it catches 
another fish in those sharp fangs 
there is no getting away and this 
Swallower fish, as it is called, just 
keeps gulping and gulping until it 
has the other fish well curled up in 
its stomach. The Swallower then 
goes off into some quiet place and 
waits ‘until its dinner has digested; 
soon it will be ready again for 
another fish. See how its sides are 
bulging so as to hold such a big 
animal. ‘To make room for that 
much dinner notice how the skin 
stretched until it is so thin the 
repast of rolled-up fish is plainly 
seen within the Swallower’s body. 
The Swallower lives in the deep sea 
where it is so dark it must have a 
system all its own to light it on the 
way. ‘There are two rows of very 
tiny lights on each side of its back. 
Swallower is not one of the immense 
creatures of the deep about which 
I shall tell you some day. It is only 
about two feet long at best. 


Another small interesting 
animal of the deep is the Sabber- 
toothed Viper-fish. Notice the very 
sharp fangs of the two inch long 
baby Viper-fish I have drawn for 
you. They are hoping to take a 
Scarlet Shrimp for dinner. The 
Shrimp however may get away 
since it has thrown a smoke screen 
that is so bright the fish may be 
blinded by it. 

The third strange animal | shall 
tell you a little about has so long a 
name and so hard to pronounce | 
shall not ask you to say it. Catch 
your breath new and listen how the 
name is spelled . . . P-h-o-t-o-s-t-o- 
m-i-a-s-g-u-e-r-n-e-i. The reason | 
wish you to see this animal’s picture 
is because its lower teeth are not on 
its bony jaw but on the top of its 


tongue! Notice the strong muscle 
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Strange Things Live in the Sea 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


The Swallower 


Viper Fish 


fastened to the lower side, outer 
end of its tongue, 

There are many little lights on the 
under-side of its body from tail to 
mouth; for its lives down in the sea 
where there is no light from the sun. 
No doubt these lights attract to it, 
for food, tiny Scarlet Arrow Worms 


or perhaps a Scarlet Shrimp that 
throws its smoke screen of sepia ink 
in vain. Surely this little animal 
belongs among the strange things of 
the deep ocean. 

Another strange little animal of 
the sea is what is called the Needle- 
head, since it has a very long, hard 
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needle-like projection on its head. 
Notice in the picture its strange pro- 
jecting eyes, its strange many joint- 
ed legs and its body that is made up 
of many j: ints or knobs. So far we 
have been unable to bring one of 
these delicate creatures up out of 
the deep water alive. I wanted you 
children to see it’s picture so when 
you grow up someone of you may 
find how to keep them alive. We 
then may study their habits and 
what they eat so far down in the 
dark ocean. They are a few inches 
long only. 

I have brought you these pictures, 
that show you a few of the billions 
of strange deep-sea animals, because 
in a short while some of you little 
boys and girls will take up the study 
of sea animals where the men of 
today leave off. 

If you begin to learn about the 
deep-sea animals now, when you are 
grown and study these things you 
will be able to find out many things 
that puzzle us today. It surely 


Needle-Head 


must give one a great thrill to go 
down a whole mile under the water 
and see all the strange animals, 


One of the deep kind 
(Photostomias guernei) 


Some big, some very small. I won- 
der who of you little children, will 
be the ones to go? 


Some Salty Facts 


JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


Do YOU know that the United 
States produces more salt than any 
other country in the world today? 
In 1942 production reached an all- 
time high record of 27,000,000,000 
pounds. This really would make a 
pretty big pile of salt if it could all 
be put in one place at one time. 
The United States Bureau of Mines 
valued this big pile of salt at 
$38,144,234.00. Owing to the large 
demand for war uses production 
was increased greatly during the 
years 1941 and 1942, In our coun- 
try, salt is generally dug out of the 
ground like metals or it is pumped, 
as brine, from salt wells. Although 
salt is produced in large quantities 
in thirteen of our states, the largest 
producers are Michigan, New York, 
Louisiana and Ohio. 

Do you know that about 80% 
of the salt produced in our country 
is used for commercial purposes? 


It is used in making glass and syn- 
thetic rubber. It is used in the 
smelting and preparation of metals. 
It is used in glazing pottery; for 
making bleaches and dyes, and in 
manufacturing vitamin pills and 
the wonderful sulfa drugs. Large 
quantities of salt are also used for 
such war purposes as the making 
of tanks, planes, high octane gaso- 
line, shells and other ammunition, 
poison gas, gas masks, and anti- 
freeze preparations. 

Do you know that every gallon 
of sea water contains 0.2547 pounds 
of salt? The Great Salt Lake of 
Utah has a total salts content of 
14.99% and the Dead Sea of 22.3%, 
In very early times nearly all the 
salt used was made by evaporating 
sea water. 

Do you know that our word 
salary today is derived from an old 
Roman word meaning “salt 


money”? It seems that in early 
times the officers and men in the 
Roman army were given a ration 
or allowance of salt. But as time 
went on, however, and salt was 
easier to obtain, they were merely 
given money to buy the salt them- 
selves. This money became known 
as their “‘salarium’”’ or “‘salt money.” 

Do you know that cakes of salt 
have actually been used as money? 
The Abyssinians and other primi- 
tive people in Africa as well as 
those of Tibet valued salt so greatly 
that they used it as a medium of 
exchange. It would be too bad 
though if these people carried their 
money around with them and a 
sudden rain storm came up sud- 
denly, for then their money would 
dissolve into nothing. 

Do you know that the average 
man uses about twelve pounds of 
salt annually? We get about one- 
half of this through natural salts 
found in milk, meat and other 
foods. Primitive man, particularly 
those who lived in inland parts of 
the country, used little or no salt 
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because it was unobtainable. These 
people ate their food raw or roasted 
over a camp fire, so the natural 
salt in the meat was not lost by 
cooking. Thus, they got along 
very nicely without adding addi- 
tional salt. However, when man- 
kind started to supplement their 
raw meat diet with vegetables and 
cereals, they found it necessary to 
add salt to their food in order to 
maintain health. 

Do you know that our bodies 
lose salt through perspiration? Sci- 
entists have proved only recently 
that this loss is considerably higher 
in hot weather than in cold. Spe- 
cially prepared salt tablets are now 
used to offset the effects of too 
great a loss of salt through excessive 
perspiration. 

Do you know that animals, too, 
need salt? Cattle will suffer cruelly 
if they lack it. They should be fed 
about 2 pounds a month, sheep one 
pound, and working horses about 3.5 
pounds. Even deer and other wild 
creatures hunt out natural salt 
springs where they lick the salty 
crusts forming around the edge of 
the pool. 

Do you know that salt has played 
an important role in the history and 
development of the world? It is 
mentioned in at least forty places in 
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the Bible, showing that people in 
those days knew and esteemed it. 
In fact, salt was an important item 
of commerce at a very early date, 
for some of the first trade routes were 
created by the traffic in salt. One 
of the oldest of these is possibly the 
Via Salaria in the old, old country 
of Italy. This road was used to 
carry the salt produced in the low 
coastal regions to the inland coun- 
try. The ancient Phoenicians also 
carried on a thriving salt trade with 
the Syrians and Persians. And even 
to this day, one of the most import- 
ant items of caravan trade in the 
Sahara desert is salt. In fact, salt 
was so important in those early 
days that it was either a government 
monopoly or the government im- 
posed taxes on those who handled 
and used it. In France, these taxes 
became so exorbitant that they 
were one of the causes of the Revo- 
lution. 

Do you know that many interest- 
ing customs and superstitions have 
also grown up around the use of 
salt? In ancient times, salt was 
considered a charm against witch- 
craft, for it was believed that 
witches and all other evil sprites 
never used salt at their feasts. 
Further, sharing food prepared with 
salt with a guest created a pledge of 


friendship so strong it was almost 
sacred. Also, particularly, in En- 
gland, a person’s social rating was 
determined by whether he or she 
sat above or beiow the salt at the 
table of the wealthy nobility. Of 
course, the ones receiving positions 
of honor at the head of the table 
were happy! 

Do you know that many people 
today find collecting salt and pepper 
cellars an interesting hobby? Mr. 
Ben Nigg, a retail store owner out 
in Idaho, is possibly one of the 
largest collectors in our country. 
He owns 1270 pairs. These are of all 
sizes and shapes, no two being alike, 
and come from all parts of the 
world. Salt has been used for 
such a long time that there is the 
possibility of finding some very old 
ones as well as all the various sizes 
and shapes made today. Some of the 
earliest types were known as “The 
Great or Standing Salts.”” They, too, 
were of various shapes and styles 
but all were elaborate costly pieces, 
placed, when used, in the center of 


the table. One of the most popular 
which we see in museums today is 
the Hour Glass Salt. These large 
ornamental salts, have 
gradually been replaced by small 
shakers. 


however, 


Tragedy In Barnyard Town 


The red hen overheard 
The farmer’s wife say, gloatingly, 
“Just look at that fine bird.”’ 


She referred to Missis Turkey 
Who just went walking past, 


Sheila Stinson 


When much to their astonishment 
Fat Auntie Duck the dunce 


Said, “There's one thing that yuu can do,” 
All ears were bent to hear, 

Just don’t eat hardly anything 

And you’ll get thin, my dear. 


\nd red hen wondered what she meant, 


\nd why she talked so fast. 


“She'll just be right Thanksgiving time,” 


The farmer’s wife went on, 
And then proceeded to the house, 
Humming a quaint old song. 


Red hen squawked loudly in her fright, 


Then ran to tell the rest; 


Old grandma Goose called all around 


To see what would be best. 


To do about this awful thing; 
They all talked out at once; 


The turkey took this good advice 
And one day in the fall, 


The farmer’s wife came and exclaimed, 


“Why she won’t do at alll!’ 


She’s much too thin, I'll have to buy 
A turkey for the day, 


And with a much disgusted look 


She turned and went away. 


They all danced round old Auntie Duck 
Who smirked and rolled her eyes; 
And then they laughed, she was so fat 
She just could not look wise. 
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BIRDS--and How They Came to Be 


Have you ever seen a prehis- 
toric animal? That may seem a 
peculidr question to ask girls or boys 
in 1945. Prehistoric animals lived 
millions of years ago. But if you 
have ever visited a big museum, you 
probably have seen the remains of 
prehistoric animals. 


These bones, footprints and even 
flesh and bodies that are millions of 
years old have come down to us in 
a very interesting way. A _ few 
ancient animals, for example, have 
actually been preserved in nature’s 
ice-box. A big, elephant-like animal 
once climbed up on a glacier and 
fell into a deep crack. The ice 
closed in over its body and preserved 
it for thousands of years. Recently, 
Russian scientists found it in the 
northern ice. Unchewed grass, which 
it was eating at the time it fell, was 
still frozen in its mouth. 


Other prehistoric animals got 
mired in quicksands or muddy bogs. 
Their bodies were buried with clay 
and sand. Gradually their bones 
turned to a_ stone-like substance 
because of the action of chemicals 
and minerals in the water. 

Nowadays, in the dried-up beds 
of these bogs and streams, scientists 
dig up these preserved skeletons or 
fossils. They fit them together and 
learn the size and shape and habits 
of animals and plants which lived 
millions of years ago. This interest- 
ing study is called the science of 
paleontology (literally “study of 
things that existed in the distant 
past’’). 

Some of the most interesting dis- 
coveries these scientists have made 
trace the history of flying animals 
and birds. ‘The earliest life, they 
tell us, began in the form of tiny, 
one-celled sea animals. Gradually, 
over a period of many centuries, 
larger forms of fish developed. Later 
the amphibians, or sea and land 
animals, gradually emerged. And 
later still, the great variety of 
dinosaurs and other reptiles inhab- 
ited the earth. 

It was by these strange, long- 
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necked reptiles that the first at- 
tempts at flight were probably made. 
Exactly how they tried to fly we of 
course do not know. The records 
of footprints and fossils of the birds’ 
first which 
down to us are very few. But 
several theories have been devised 
to explain the beginnings of attempt- 
ed flight. 


ancestors 


have come 


The Birdy’ Firgt Ance stor 


Some scientists believe, for ex- 
ample, that the birds’ earliest an- 
cestor was a long-legged reptile like 
that pictured in Figure 1. It was a 
fast runner. While running, it may 
have flapped its forearms to help it 
along. Gradually the scales on its 
forearms may have grown wider. In 
later generations, they could have 
developed into tough wing-feathers 
which held it aloft in flight. 

Other scientists believe that birds 
began as tree-climbing animals. As 
they jumped from limb to limb, they 
probably spread out their legs and 
tails to help keep them aloft, much 
as flying squirrels do today. Grad- 
ually feathers developed to help 
hold up the animal’s weight. This 
strange creature, part reptile and 
part bird, may 
Figure 2. 


have looked like 

Now look at Figure 3. Scientists 
do not have to guess about this 
bird. Two. well-preserved 
specimens have been found in a 
stone-quarry in Bavaria and care- 
fully studied. 


queer 


The Archaeopteryx is the earliest 
known bird. It lived millions of 
It was small, about the 
size of a crow. Like some birds 
today, all but its head and feet was 
covered with feathers. It could fly 
fairly well. 


years ago. 


But notice these differences from 
modern birds: The Archaeopteryx 
had sharp teeth in both jaws. Its 
wings still had the clawed fingers of 
the reptile’s forearms. Its tail was 
long like the reptile’s, with feathers 
along the sides to steer it and help 
sustain it in flight. Its head was 
small and bare of feathers. Its head 


Continued on Page 61 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 


intelligent consideration. 


Question: I see that Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday comes in January. Will you kindly 
send me the names of four or five books that 
will help me when introducing his birthday to 
the children? 


Answer: I suggest the following texts: “Stories of 
Great Americans’, Eggleston, American; “Four Great 
Americans”, Baldwin, American; ‘Founders of Our 
Country”, Coe, American; “True Story of Benjamin 
Franklin’, Brooks, Lothrop; ‘““The Story Behind Great 
Inventions’, Montgomery, Robert McBride Co., N. Y. 


Question: Where could I find a book or story 

giving the life of Mozart? 

Answer: In the following: “‘Mozart the Wonder Boy”, 
Wheeler, Dutton; ‘“‘When They were Children’’, Steed- 
man, Nelson; “‘Great Musicians as Children”, Schwim- 
mer, Doubleday. 


Question: Do you think children should be 
passed on into the next grade in June and then 
after the standardized tests are given in October 
or November be demoted back into the grade 
from which they came? 


Answer: It would seem to me far better psychology 
to give the standardized tests in late May or early 
June if the test were to play a part in the promotion of 
the child. Of course most of us believe that no child 
should be promoted or demoted on the test alone. 


Question: Will you please give me a list of 
stories for New Year’s? I teach a third and 
fourth grade. 


Answer: You may be able to use the following: “The 
Fairies’ New Year Gift’, Poulsson; “Good Stories for 
Great Holidays”, Houghton, “The Little Match Girl’, 
Anderson; “An All the Year Round Story’’, Poulsson; 
“Peter, the Stone Cutter”, Macdonell, [talian; **Fairy 
Books’, Stokes; ““The Forest Full of Friends’, Alden; 
“Why the Chimes Rang”, Bobbs, Merrill; “The Open- 
ing of the Door”, Tuttle; “Our Holidays and Special 
Days”, Creative Education Society, Mankato, Minn. 


Question: I am planning a unit on the farm for 
Grade I. Could you suggest some language 
activities to correlate with my social studies? 
Answer: | believe your children might be interested 
in any of the following procedures: 1. A simple letter 


YOU are invited to use the CLEARI NG GROUND freely. 


to the farmer. 2. Dramatizing stories of farm animals. 
3. Making a puppet show of “Farm Twins”. 4. Making 
a riddle book of farm animals. 5. Discussion about the 
farm. 6. Hunting for pictures to help in making the 
farm. 7. Making a simple Farm Book. 8. Making a 
simple book: “Our Farm Animals”. 9. Writing very 
simple sentences about the sheep, grinding the wheat, 
making butter, the cows, pigs, etc. 10. Inviting the 
parents to see our farm. 11. Simple original poems 
about farm animals. 12. Discussing farm pictures. 
13. Discussing where clothing comes from. 14. Discus- 
sing where milk comes from. 15. Discussing where 
butter comes from. 36. Making labels for the sand 
table. 17. Conversing about stories read in class. 
18. Listening to poems read by teacher and memorizing 
those enjoyed most. 19. A Peep Show—*Our Farm”’. 
20. A chart showing foods made from milk. 21. A chart 
showing how wheat is made. 22. A vegetable chart. 
23. A Bulletin Board—-news about silo, sheep, cattle, 
etc. 24. Telling simple stories to the group. 25. Col 
lecting poems about ‘The Farm.” 


Question: My second grade is building a “Play 
City’. Can you suggest any poems to tie up 
with the unit? 

Answer: “Block City”, Childs’ Garden of Verse, 
Stevenson, Scribners; “Romance of the City”, Singing 
Youth. Forbes, Harper; “Rain in the City’, Pointed 
People, Rachel Field, Macmillan; “Rain Wet Pave- 
ments’, Child Life, Seegmiller, Rand-McNally; “Street 
Lamps’, Hop, Skip and Jump, Aldis, Minton Ralch; 
“City Houses’, Short Poems for Short People, Aspin- 
wall, Dutton. 


Question: I would like to find some free or in- 
expensive material that will help my children 
in appreciating ‘‘world friendship.” 

Answer: The following sources put out inexpensive 
material on “Education for World Peace.” You might 
get help from any of them. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace Library, 700 Jackson  Piace, 
Washington, D. C.; “Education for World Peace,” 
Matthews, a pamphlet; Committee on World Friend 
ship Among Children, 239 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; “Adventures in World Friendship,” pamphlet 
25c); J. B. Lippincott Co., 2244 Calumet Ave., Chi- 
cago, IIl., “Training for Peace,” by Richard B. Gregg, 
pamphlet (25c); “Helps for Teachers and Leaders ip 
Promoting World Friendship Projects,” folder (5c). 


“Great Pictures” for your children ! 


EVERYONE EVERYOWE SHOULS KNOW © 


“A 


Pictures 


ART APPRECIATION can be one of childhood’s richest experi- 


ences. 


“GREAT PICTURES EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW” make it 
possible to develop Art Appreciation through the use of a care- 
fully selected group of fine full-color reproductions of art master- 
pieces. 


THESE “GREAT PICTURES,” especially chosen for their value 
in serving the teaching process and enriching the child’s art ex- 
perience, are arranged in graded, age-level groups and packed in 
individual cloth-bound Portiolios. 


PORTFOLIO 1 PORTFOLIO 2 


— e elate un 
Childhood—Perrault 
ea 7 A Distinguished Member of the 

Children of the Sea—tsraels 8 H (mae L 95 
Dignity and Impuden-e—Landseer. 4 | +, 16 
Feeding Her Birds—M 34 The Helpin 16 
Girl with Cat—Hoecker —100 | “Holiday Potthast 97 
Interior of a 31 | of the Chair—Raphael_ 18 
Return to the Farm—Troyon ... 38 | The Storeroom—D2 Hooch ____.. 29 
The Sackville Children—Hoppner 21 | The Torn Hat—Sully 
Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer_. 98 | The Water Mill—Hobbema_..____._ 77 
The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds_.... 46 | The Windmill—Ruysdael 11 


Single Portfolios 


Individual Port‘olios containing the pictures listed 


in the four groups above, packed in cloih-bound 
Portfolios, each — 


Selected Portfolios 


Portfolios containing 12 art subjects of your own ™&@ 
selection from any of the pictures listed above, : 
packed in cloth-bound Portfolio, each_..__ 


Additional Portfolios are also available with picture subjects for grades 5 through 
8. For full information on these pictures, write 


FAL OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


Geared to 
The Child’s 
Age Level 
and 


Experience 


EACH FULL-COLOR PRINT is handsomely mounted and en- 
closed in a protective manila folder, within which you will find 
basic study data about the painting and the artist, accompanied 
by suggestions for presentation to the children. 


INDIVIDUAL PORTFOLIOS may be purchased for any grade or 


age level. 


HOWEVER, if the groupings (arranged by recognized school art 
leaders) do not cover the subjects you wish, you may have a 
Portfolio made up of any 12 subjects you may select. 


These are the “Great Pictures” in Portfolios 14. 


PORTFOLIO 3 PORTFOLIO 4 


No. 
The Blessing—Chardin 85 | Autumn—Mauve 
Children of Charles 1—Van Dyck 57 | The Balloon—Dupre 5 
Con Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 33 | Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent = 
Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 75 | The Gleaners—Millet 


Holy Night—Correggio ii 42 | Infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez. 
The Knitting 17 LeBrun and — 7 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 23] The Rail Splitter—Ferris 

The Money 33 Sistine Madonna (Detail) —Raphael 
The Pastry Eaters—Murillo __... 88 | Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer 63 
Playdays in Holland—Charlet____. 94 | Spring—Mauve 15 
The Song of the Lark—Breton____ 7 | Taos Indian Roasting Com —Couse 9 


The Spinner—Maes 66 | The Valley Farm—Constable_ 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Book Dept. AC 10 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me: 


L} Pestfelie Ne... 


(0 A Selected Portfolio of 12 pictures containing the following: 


(List subjects by number here). 
(] FREE Folder describing pictures for Grades45 through 8. 
Enclosed is 


Street or R._D... 
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BIRDS—from page 57 

and feet, indeed, looked very much 

like those of other reptiles of its time. 

Now compare the modern pigeon 
pictured in Figure 4 with the 
ancient Archaeopteryx. The pig- 
eon’s head and body, of course, have 
become completely covered with 
feathers, mainly to keep its body 
temperature high in cold weather. 

Note how short the tail has be- 
come, with feathers branching in the 
shape of a fan. The Archaeopteryx’s 
fore-fingers, no longer needed, have 
begun to disappear. The teeth and 
bony jaws of the ancient bird have 
been replaced by a horny bill. 

Several descendants of this pre- 
historic bird have been found. They 
include a_ tall-wading-fowl and a 
type that dived for fish. Both had 
jaws equipped with teeth and long, 
bony tails which dragged on the 
ground. 

These strange creatures were in- 
deed part bird and part dinosaur. 
They show how all animals have 
gradually developed from one form 
into another. They indicate that 
modern man and other living forms 
today may be very different from 
the life which will inhabit the earth 
a million years from now. 


DIRECTIONS FOR BUILD-UP 
PICTURE: 
(Page 38) 

Color Mr. T. Gobbler and his hat. 
Cut out tail feathers (marked No. 1) 
and paste on dotted space marked 
with a No. 1 also. Then follow with 
No. 2 and so on until the picture is 
done. Then Mr. T. Gobbler may be 
pasted on a construction paper back- 
ground of orange or on cardboard to 
be cut out for standing alone as a 
favor or sand-table character. 


SAFETY POSTER 
(Page 39) 
Color the poster background and 


match sticks yellow; the area around 
matches red with light blue shoes, 
gloves and head on matches. 

Susan’s hairbow and anklets are 
red; color her dress lightly with red 
crayon making the dots on dress a 
dark red. 

This poster may be mounted on a 
9” x 12” sheet of dark blue construc- 
tion paper and placed on exhibit 
in the room. Other safety posters 
on fire may be made using this same 
pattern but changing the word 

matches” and the picture of them 
to “bonfire’’, “‘furnace’’, “‘gas’’, etc. 
A discussion of this safety subject 
will help the class to decide upon 
ideas for original posters for addi- 
tional exhibit. 


CLOCKS -- and How It Came to Be 


Continued from Page 31 

the pendulum in the illustration, 
only it is attached to a hair-like 
spring to pull it back after each 
forward swing. Eli Terry was the 
first American clock-maker, and the 
first to make timepieces so inexpen- 
sive that even the poor could afford 
to own them. 

The first electric clocks were 
ordinary clocks equipped with tiny 
electric motors which wound them 
at regular intervals. Modern electric 
clocks are driven by the pulsation of 
the alternating electric current 
which passes through our electric 
wires. The city’s power generators 
are driven at precisely the right 
speed to keep all our electric clocks 
on time. 


Thanksgiving Build-up 
Poster—(Pages 32-33) 


As PILGRIM people wore only 
dark colors, such as blue, brown or 
gary, this poster may be brightened 
by the flaming fire, ears of corn and 
the turkey. Therefore, to enforce 


Continued on Page 63 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL BANR BLOG 


—THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES— 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 


Grades $1800-$2200; H. S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


WILLIAM RUFFER. Pn O.. Men 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Member 
N.A.T.A. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Name Pencils 


are excellent for 


Christmas Gifts 


Pencils are arranged in sets of three— 
each a different color. Pupil’s name is 
stamped on each in rich gilt letters. 
The pencils are enclosed in an attrac- 
tive Christmas envelope designed to 


hold three pencils. 
standard size. 


All pencils are 


Erasers are made of reclaimed rubber, 
held by fiber bands. Pencils have high 
quality No. 2 leads, and will give excel- 
lent satisfaction for all purposes. 


Last year the volume of pencil orders 
was so much greater than we had antici- 
pated that we were unable to complete 
the orders as promptly as we planned. 
In view of this, we are asking that you 
allow four weeks for delivery before 
notifying us of non-receipt. We shall 
try, of course, to have them reach you 
in less time than that. 


Orders should be in this office not later 
than November 15. Pencil sets cannot 
be delivered outside of United States. 
C.O.D. or charge orders cannot be 
accepted. 


l6c per set for 10 sets or more 


18c per set for less than 10 sets 


Send your order to 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
DARIEN, CONN. 


Typewrite list of names of pupils for 
whom you are ordering Name Pencils. 
If impossible to type, print names in 
CAPITALS. 


Number of sets......... 


of 
Amount enclosed... ck 


Your 
Name . 


Address 
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Success in Music! 


Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you a1d mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
765 Oakwood Bivd. Suite U263 Chicago 15, Ill. 
O Piano Violin ()Cornet Trumpet Saxo- 
phone [} Clarinet (] Guitar Mandolin Voice 
0 Ear Training and Sight Singing 0) Choral Con- 
ducting [)Public School Music [History of 
Music QO)Harmony [Advanced Composition 
OO Arranging. 


City & Slate... 
Music Experience 


LETTERS 


from 


SANTA CLAUS 


40 LETTERS, 4 designs in color, 
plus FUNSTUDY plans using these 
LETTERS in READING, WRITING, 
ART and MUSIC 
HELEN SHANNON 
920 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6,Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN | 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 
Write for Calalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PKIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 

in Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo 


Thanksgiving Building Poster 
Continued from Page 61 
contrast, use gray construction 
paper for background. On white 
construction papers, trace the figures 
of father, mother and child. With 
crayons, color father’s hat gray with 
a black band. His suit should be 
dark blue and gun dark gray or 
brown. Face and hands, light 
orange. The mother’s gown could 
be purple (or soft violet) while little 
daughter’s dress may be dark blue 

with lighter stripes. 

Outline necessary poster lines 
with black crayon and cut out. 
Next draw and cut out the build- 
ups: father’s collar, mother’s cap 
and collar, cuffs and apron, and 
daughter’s cap and collar and cuff. 
Paste these carefully in place to fit. 
Color mother’s and child’s faces and 
hands. ‘Trace turkey, color brown 
with orange and red tail feathers, 
red comb, yellow claws. Cut out, 
open father’s hand and insert claws, 
and paste. Now the family is 
finished. 

Color corn ears red and yellow, 
with light brown husks, and cut 
out. Let plates have blue decora- 
tions, and cut these out. Andirons, 
kettle and candlestick are cut out 
of black construction paper, with 
candle of white. Color fireplace 
rocks gray, wood, brown and flames, 
yellow and orange. 

When all build-ups are colored 
and cut, paste carefully in place as 
shown. 


Reading and Writing Seat Work 
(Pages 21) 
Write the correct words on the 
dotted line under each animal. Read 
all words carefully before starting. 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 20) 
Based upon the work on this page, 
the teacher could write upon the 
blackboard many more problems of 
this nature for the children to solve 
in written form or orally. 


National College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and 
child care centers. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore, near lake, Beginning classes as well as 
specially desi,ned courses for teachers and coll2:e 
graduates. Mid-year term: Jan, 28. Summer term: 
June 14. Write for catalog. 


Nat‘onal College of Education 
EDNA DEAN Pres. pox 512P 
Evanston, 
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JUNIOR 
ARTS &ACTIVITIES 


The magazine of plans and ideas 
to be used as they are or adapted 
to meet special needs and situa- 
tions. 


Each monthly issue contains 
arts and crafts plans arranged in 
practical, workable form, things 
to make, to do, to draw, sugges- 
tions and teaching aids! 


The primary teacher will find 
especially helpful projects and 
activities specilically tor her classes. 

New features this year include 
the section, “Free and Inexpen- 
sive Materials,” questions and 
answers, enlargements of nature- 
study and science programs, stor- 
ies of other lands. 


All these are in addition to the 
regular features and departments 
wiica have already made Junior 


Arts & Activities the fastest 
growing magazine in the edu- 


cational field! 


$3.00 for a year’s subscription 
(10 consecutive issues; 25c ad- 
ditional for postage to Canada; 
50c, to other foreign coun- 


ries) 
ALSO 


For year-round school use, es- 
pecially helpful to teachers of the 
primary grades, the new Year- 
Round Arts and Crafts Pro- 
jects has been compiled by the 
editors and artists of Junior Art 
& Activities. 


Every important seasonal ceie- 
bration and major holiday in the 
school year is represented by one 
or more projects. 


Postpaid 75¢ 


The Jones 


Publishing Company 


Dept. ACI1L 
46016 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, I. 


THE ONLY HOME STUDY = 
| music CONSERVATORY OFFERING 
ALL COURSES LEADING TO 
DEGREE, BACHELOR OF music oe 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Schoolroom Borders 


In our Second Grade room we enjoy the borders 
showing various activities of children through the 
seasons. The children color and cut out the figures which 
we paste on a colored chalk background. They like to 
see their own pictures in the border. 


For September we used figures of children going to 
school with books and lunch boxes. For October: 
children raking leaves or with jack o’ lanterns in 
Hallowe’en scenes. Pilgrim children in November. 
January shows children skating, pulling sleds and 
sliding down snowy hills. In February they march 
with flags, drums and horns. In March they fly kites 
and go roller skating and in April they make gardens. 


The patterns are secured from various sources. Color 
books have many attractive figures and the teacher’s 
magazines supply many. 


—Lola F. Tague 


Playing Store 


My pupils enjoy playing store. I bring from home 
discarded pictures, toys, rings, pins and anything of 
interest to’the children. These are placed on a table. 
Each child makes some paper money. 5c, 10c, 25c¢ and 
50c pieces of money. One each day acts as clerk. They 
buy what they want. I find this is the best way to teach 
children to make change. This is very interesting and 
the children look forward to playing store. 


Elnora Henney 


Our Reading Room 


The boys in my class made a regular castle of card- 
board and boxes. This was covered with a salt solution 
and allowed to become thoroughly dry. Then they 
painted the many roofs and gables green with enamel 
paint. On the front was printed, “Reading Castle.” A 
long pathway (completely the length of the reading 
table) was made of books. A King and Queen with 
their crowns are upon the throne. A Prince and Princess 
at each side with a line of attendants in back. As the 
children go up the pathway of reading we have “‘book 
review” day. The boy having read the most books and 
can retell the stories read, is crowned King. Then on the 
King on the thrown is put the boy’s name. The girl 
having read the most books and can retell the stories 
is crowned Queen with her name upon the Queen on 
the throne. The next number is Prince and Princess and 
then the ones reading the next number are the attend- 
apts. 


The children really strive to read as many books as 
possible and “Book Review” day is looked forward to 
apxiously. 

—Lassa Curry Artis 
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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments have 
been taking most of our production. 


Everything possible is being done to 
produce Acme School Scissors with our 
limited facilities, and if you are asked 
to accept substitutions, we know you 
will realize the situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


CREATIVE 
ART 


For GRADED SCHOOLS 
8 Books by Louise Tessin 


SIMPLE, DETAILED and EASY TO FOLLOW, 
these books enable any grade school teacher to encour- 
age the creative expression so important in modern 
education. You will find both inspiration and methods 
for projects in crayon, paint and cut paper . . . includ- 
ing figure and animal drawing, design and lettering, 
construction, reproductions and studies of famous 
masterpieces, and special holiday projects. 

Teachers who have classroom-tested this series report 
amazing results . . . achieved with no special skill, edu- 
cation or equipment. You can do the same. 


Write for Illustrated Circular in Color 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


Make three-dimension | Riding Hood and the Welf 


story illustrations 


. —in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of all 
with PLASTELINE modeling mediums for fantastic or realistic subjects ... Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 

most ambitious advanced art school modeling efforts. 

PLASTELINE is always plastic. No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 

Another important — and pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands. And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 
est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed four 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


456R Blue 156C Dark Brown 

456M Bronze Green 156B Gray Green 

456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 

456J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 

456Z Assorted, 4 colors, '; Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 

Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 

Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS. 
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The Life of the Box is 


the Life of the Builder “G99 


— IN STRONG, DURABLE BOXES 


PICTURE AND WORD 


MATCHING 8281 


ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER NO. 1 


A number builder printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large 


numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity of numerals from 
8036 There are 36 pictures, 1 to 0 and supply of mathematical denominations. Put up in box made 


names of picture printed on especially strong so that it will withstand comstant handling. 


each, and a corresponding cut 
out section with name to be 
inserted in the card to com- 
plete the word and picture 
matching. 


PICTORIAL WORD BUILDING 


8035 Picture and word matching 
for first and second grade seat 
work. There are 36 pictures of 
familiar objects, with 36 one-sylla- 
ble words corresponding to the pic- 
tures. Each card has its individual 
cut out section so that none but the 
correct phonogram may be inserted 
to complete the word matching the 
picture. This method makes the 
seat-work self-verifying and needs 
no correcting by the teacher. Printed on durable card 
stock; in strong box. 


Milton Bradley Educational Materials are sold by 
leading school supply dealers. Ask your dealer for 
details and prices. 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA are of gen 
erous size, 12” x18”, with clear pictures and lettering. 
They also show accurate topography — rivers, mountains, 
boundaries — of each country, and a facsimile of each na 
tion’s coat-of-arms. 


There are twelve plates — eleven maps and a descrip 
tive text giving the area, capital, population, and the his 
tory, development and characteristics of each country. 


CORRELATED WITH HISTORY STUDY these map 
visualize for the pupil the routes — over mountains, acros 
rivers, through swampland and forests — of the pioneer 


who discovered and explored the vast areas of the variou 
countries. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 


NEW YORK 10: 200 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 5: 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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